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PREFACE.* 



Two systems of philosophy, attributed, respectively, to 
Kapila and to Patanjali, are designated, by the Hindus, as 
Sankhya jf a term which common usage restricts, however, 

* Together with the addition of much new matter, I here offer 
a substitute for my preface to the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhfohya. My 
edition of that book is now out of print ; and I have no intention 
of publishing another. Since writing the pages which introduced it, 
my views touching the S&nkhya have, owing to further study, under- 
gone a very great change. 

t The first system is known as niris'wara ; the second, as seJwara. 
The following half-couplet, to this effect, is from th.Q~Shad-dar8'ana- 
samuchchaya : 

The Jainas claim to have their own S&nkhya, Mim£ns&, <&c. 
Mackenzie Collection, Vol. II., p. xxxvi. 

As explanatory of the ensuing extracts, it should be mentioned, 
that Kapila has hitherto generally been considered as the author of 
the Sdnkhya-pravachana, and that it has been the universal custom to 
render nvrU'wara by " atheistic," 

" Cependant, il n'est guere supposable que Colebrooke se soit 
tromp6 en disant que Kapila nie l'idee de Dieu. II n'a faib que 
reproduire les accusations directes que l'lnde elle-m&me a portee* 
contre lui ; et, comme ces accusations incontestables ne sont pas 
justifiees pleinement par les slokas de la Karikft, il reste que ce soient 
les Soutras qui les justifient. . Dans aucun de ceux que nous avous 
traduits, cette deplorable doctrine ne s'est montree positivement & 
decouvert ; mais je crois pouvoir afnrmer, des a present, qu'elle est 
en effet dans quelques autres, comme l'affirment les commentateurs 



to the former. Etymologically considered, sdnhhya is imme- 



indieus et Colebrooke." M. Barth&emy Saint-Hilaire : Premier 
Memoire sur le StmkJiya, pp. 271, 272. 

Again, of Colebrooke as entertaining the view, that Kapila is 
" atheistic :" " II l'avait empruntee lui-m&me aux commentateurs 
indiens." Id., ibid., p. 5. 

This is scarcely exact. Colebrooke, the last of men to conde- 
scend, save unavoidably, to statements in train, does much more 
than " simply reproduce" the charge of " atheism" against Kapila, 
" borrowing it from Indian commentators." He refers, by numbers, 
to several of what have been taken for Kapila's own aphorisms, as 
being implicitly " atheistic ;" and he translates one of them, I., 92, 
by the words " There is no proof of God's existence." Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol. I., pp. 251, 252. 

Alike in both the Sankhyas, there is acknowledgment of a being 
superior to the gods. He is made up of an immaterial part, pitrusha, 
or " person," and of an anta'karana, or " internal organ." His person 
is unintelligent ; and, for his internal organ, by virtue of which he is 
intelligent, he is indebted to the promptuary of all matter, prdkritu 
Precisely such, it is taught, is the constitution of man, beasts, &c. 
Thus far both the Sankhyas concur. But, according to Patanjali's, 
the Yoga, the beirfg above spoken of, whom it calls rs'wara, has the 
attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, and eternalness ; his material 
genesis being in the way of eternal and periodically recurrent emana- 
tion from prakriti. The niris'wara Sankhya simply denies to any 
being, — even to its Hiranyagarbha, — the last of the attributes just 
enumerated. The reader is now prepared to decide, whether the 
doctrine ascribed to Kapila differs from the Yoga in such a manner 
as to justify the application to it of the epithet " atheistic ;" and 
whether the Yoga, on the strength of its Is'wara, is entitled to the 
appellation of " theistic." 

In the Sankhyas, purusha, " person," and atman, " spirit," are 
synonymes. All that is not matter is spirit ; and, as embodied, it is 
found in whatever possesses life, vegetation included. Jiva, " soul," 
is any spirit, in its aspect of incorporation. The rs'wara of the Yoga 
has no body, and is not a jiva. The Hiranyagarbha of the other 
Sankhya has a body, and therefore is a, jiva. 



diately allied to scmkhyd;* a word bearing the acceptation of 



" Person" and " soul," it will have been observed, are here used 
in senses of accommodation. And so one has to use, in general, the 
terminology of our metaphysics and theology, when applied to express 
Hindu conceptions. 

On the subject of repudiating IVwara, see the SdnJchya-pravacha- 
na, I., 92-99 ; III., 56, 57 ; V., 2—12, and 46 ; and VI., 64. 

Even a limited inspection of Indian commentators on the S&nkhya 
would have evinced to M. Saint-Hilaire, that they are, mostly, as 
delicate as he is himself, in respect of charging Kapila with the denial 
of IVwara. See a subsequent note. 

* M. Saint-Hilaire, in the opening words of his analysis of the 
Sankhya, confounds the paronymes sankhya" and sankhya : " Le mot 
de S&nkhya, qui est devenu le nom du systeme de Kapila, signifU 
nombre; et, pris adjectivement, numeral. II signifie encore, dans 
une acception assez voisine : calcul, supputation, jugement, raisonne- 
ment." Premier Memoire, &c, p. 19. 

Dr. Roer also says : " The term Sankhya has two meanings, enu- 
meration and investigation." Lecture on the Sankhya Philosophy, 
p. 8. 

The word sdnkhya, as affording a variety of significations, is made 
the subject of a laborious pun, in the initial couplet of Bhaskara 
Ach&rya's Bija-ganita. 

Charitrasinha Gani, a Jaina, in his gloss on Haribhadra Stiri's 
Shad-dors' ana-samuchchaya, makes a statement, with reference to the 
origin of the word sdnkhya, which, as being altogether novel, deserves 
to be produced. While acknowledging the connexion of Kapila with 
the Sankhya, he avers, that the followers of that doctrine receive 
their appellation from the first doctor of their school, Sankha, or 
S'ankha. His words are: OT^jftlfVr ^nfaw^**nij ^ if^MMfaft r- 
Wf ^5P I And elsewhere : W^g xSn ^**ffafa^«i VfJT ' ^Jgm K$ 

S'ankha, the lawgiver, is classed, with Kapila, as tdmasa, in the 
Pdshandotpatti chapter of the Padma-purdna, latter section. 

For an account of the Shad-dars'ana-samuchchaya, I would refer 
the reader to my Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography 
of the Indian Philosophical Systems. In that volume many particu- 
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" number," and also that of " decision."* But the time has 

lars will be found, regarding books and authors, which appeared in 
my preface to the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, but are here omitted. 

# Colebrooke says : " A system of philosophy in which precision of 
reckoning is observed in the enumeration of its principles, is deno- 
minated SdnMya; a term which has been understood to signify 
numeral, agreeably to the usual acceptation of sankhyd, number : and 
hence its analogy to the Pythagorean philosophy has been presumed. 
But the name may be taken to imply," &c. Miscellaneous Essays, 
Vol. I., p. 229. 

Adverting to these words, M. Saint-Hilaire observes : " Colebrooke 
s'est laisse* tromper par Fapparence et par une fausse analogic, en 
prononcant le nom de Pythagore a c6t6 de celui de Kapila." Premier 
Memoir e, &c., p. 19. 

Again, ibid., p. 20 : " Si Colebrooke a eu tort de rapprocher le nom 
de Pythagore de celui du philosophe indien," &c. 

But Colebrooke, as, from his guarded and adversative mode of 
expression, is quite clear, delivers, in the preceding extract, neither his 
own opinions nor even opinions which, until the adduction of further 
evidence, he would be thought to accept. Professor Wilson — Oxford 
Sdnkhyahdrikd, Preface, p. xi., — cites, it is true, the words " and hence 
its analogy to the Pythagorean philosophy has been presumed," and 
without comment as to the paternity of the surmise. It may have 
escaped him, that he had formerly written : " The first Indian school, 
the leading tenets of which are described by Mr. Colebrooke, is the 
Sdnhhya; a term which has been understood to signify numeral, and 
which, therefore, perhaps suggested to Sir William Jones his com- 
parison of it to the Pythagorean doctrine." Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, Vol. IV., pp, 11, 12 : for September, 1825. 

Colebrooke alludes, without doubt, to the following passage : " On 
the present occasion, it will be sufficient to say, that the oldest head 
of a sect whose entire work is preserved, was— according to some 
authors, — Kapila ; not [?] the divine personage, a reputed grandson 
[son] of Brahmfc, to whom Krishna compares himself in the Gtta, 
but a sage of his name, who invented the Sdnhhya, or Numeral, phi- 
losophy ; which Krishna himself appears to impugn, in his conversa- 
tion with Arjuna j and which, as far as I can recollect it from a few 



long passed by for ascertaining, beyond doubt, what was 

original texts, resembled, in part, the metaphysics of Pythagoras, 
and, in part, the theology of Zeno." Sir William Jones's Works, 
Vol. I., pp. J63, 164 : 4to ed. of J799. 

Sir William, at an earlier date, had pushed his hypothetical 
analogies much further than this. " Of the Philosophical Schools 
it will be sufficient, here, to remark, that the first Nydya seems 
analogous to the Peripatetic ; the second, sometimes called Vais'e- 
shika, to the Ionic ; the two Mimdnsds, of which the second is often 
distinguished by the name of Veddnta, to the Platonic ; the first 
Sdnhhya, to the Italic ; and the second, or Pdtanjala, to the Stoic, 
philosophy : so that Gautama [Gotama] corresponds with Aristotle ; 
Kan&ia, with Thales ; Jaimini, with Socrates ; Vyasa, with Plato ; 
Kapila, with Pythagoras ; and Patanjali, with Zeno. But an ac- 
curate comparison between the Grecian and Indian Schools would 
require a considerable volume." Ibid., Vol. I., pp. 360, 361. 

Vijnana Bhikshu, in the Sdnkhya-pravacftana-bhdshya, explains 
sanhhyd to signify " the setting forth of spirit as distinct from pra* 

kriti:" ^fT TOR.faiwTSfllTCWnn 

Kaghunatha Tarkavagis'a Bhattacharya makes it one with " consi- 
deration :" q^ffV^finWRt *^JT PWT: I *nrf*TOJ TOT *W W^J 
X$k 4JI^|<K«U<Mfo: vr*^ I Sdnkhya-tattwa-vildsa. 

Deva Tlrtha Swamin takes it to import " orderly enunciation :" 

'wnn *T^jfiFTO^m i ****tr flm^^f ^tW iro*f wt *t *gjT 
w***\ fa^KurT I n\ Trrafaroi to wot* ^jfirrg^ nm*i i 

Sdnfchya-taranga. 

According to a sacred text, adduced by S'ankara Acharya, in his 
commentary on the Vishnu-sahasra-ndman, sdnhhya means " know- 
ledge of the true nature of pure spirit." We read : 

n*f}: wftroro towf %Mtqfin i 
nfifftfir win i 



originally intended by thus denominating the aforesaid schemes 
of speculation. 



The Mah&bhdrata, XIII., 7006, is here annotated. 

I had hoped to find in the legal institutes of Vy&sa the line 
cited above. Not being there, probably it is buried in some Purana. 

S'ankara's own definition is in these words : " The reflecting, that 
the gunas, — goodness, passion, and darkness, — are objects of my per- 
ception ; and that I, distinct from them, am spectator of their oper- 
ations, eternal, heterogeneous from the gunas, spirit." ^gf *rnr 

T^ ^arcswrifa w$\ *m tot ^ 5ws «*j <*i frl rmreifinrih f*rair 

yifrw^l ^nmfir ftprFnn I GitA-bhdshya, XIII., 12. 

How to translate guna here, I know not. On this term, I shall by 
and by remark. 

The Mah&bhdrata, a higher authority than any as yet brought 
forward, associates sdnkhya, very significantly, with parisanhhydna, 
which seems to have the sense of " exhaustive enumeration :" 



XII., 11393. 



Again : 



XII., 11409-10. 

Fart of this extract is quoted in the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshyay 
but worded somewhat differently. 

Adwait&nanda, in his Brahma-vidydbharana, an expositorial work 
connected with the Aphorisms of the Vedanta, suggests, that the 
word panchawns'ati, adduced from the sacred writings as defining 
the number of the Sankhya principles, may intend 20 x 5 instead of 
20 + 5. This conceit might be abundantly disproved. See the 
stanza last given, and the Mahdbhdrata, XII., passim, but, parti- 
cularly, chapters 307, 308, 309. 

^gfSV *TT|J H T!HM+n« l ! 9qnT^hqmT I What can be the drift of 
this mysterious announcement ? It occurs in Prithwidhara Xchirya'a 
Ratna-Jcos'a, near the end. 



In the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-gitd, and other ancient 
Hindu books, we encounter, in combination, the doctrines 
which, after having been subjected to modifications that 
rendered them, as wholes, irreconcilable, were distinguished, 
at an uncertain period, into what have, for many ages, been 
styled the S£nkhya and the Vedanta.* 

Though Kapila is held to have originated the distinctive 
tenets of the Sankhya, f it is extremely questionable whether— 

* It i§, farther, a great mistake to suppose, that the Sankhya-yoga 
of tbe Bhagavad-gitd is a peculiar system of eclecticism, or of com- 
promise, that had vogue contemporaneously with the Sankhya and 
the Yoga as we now understand them. Quite unknown, in the 
twilight days of Krishna and Arjuna, were the distinctions which at 
present discriminate those systems. Krishna has much to say of 
Brahma : upon his predecessor, Kapila, in all probability the concep- 
tion had not dawned. The idea, that Kapila denied Is' war a, was, it 
is quite possible, merely inferred, long after his time, from the bare 
fact of his silence. Who can say that, when he lived, the notion of 
an Is'wara had as yet been elaborated ? 

t In only a single text that I know of is the Sankhya ascribed to 
S'iva. Mahdbkdrata, XII., 10388. At the same place, the Toga 
also is said to have been originated by that divinity. 

In the Bhagavata-purana, I., 3, 11, Kapila is spoken of as having 
only revived the Sankhya. From the same work, IX., 8, 14, it 
appears, however, to be asserted, that he created it. The ensuing 
couplet, from the last section of the Badma^mrdna, is to the same 
purpose : 

%ri?hprfir* ^i&I^'mt ^Mfafa<i* i 

Vishm-vyulia-bheda-varnana chapter. 

A Hindu would harmonize these discordant statements by assum- 
ing, that they point to passages in two several stages of the world's 
history. 

A facile and potential solvent of all difficulties as to time, space, 
and individuals, is the transparently indolent dogma of cyclical reno- 
vations of cosmic events. These iterations admitting of an indefinite 
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even if he was an author, — the Sankhya-pravachana, now 
current under his name, can be referred to him on tenable 
grounds. And, if this " Six Lectures," at least as we possess it, 
is not of his composition, most assuredly neither is the Tattwa- 
iwmasa.* These works, it is observable, are nowhere cited 

« 

number of changes in particulars, anybody may, at last, be almost 
anybody else ; and it thus becomes a very easy matter to make light, 
among other things, of ordinary chronological sequence. 

Swapnes'wara, author of the Kaimudd-prabha, acquainted as he 
was with the aphorisms of Panchas'ikha, attributes to him the 
*' Sankhya Aphorisms" also. He accounts for its bearing the title of 
K&pila, by the circumstance, that Kapila initiated the Sankhya tradi- 
tion as set forth therein. By way of illustration, he notes the 
notorious appropriation to Manu of the code of laws set forth by 
Bhrigu. His meaning is, that Kapila only propounded the matter 
of the Aphorisms, of which the present shape is due to Panchas'ikha. 
He may, then, be supposed to lay to the account of humility the 
absence from Panchas'ikha's name, in the Sankhya Aphorisms, — as 
the " Six Lectures" alone deserves to be called, — of the honorific title 
of Achdrya. Against this it might be argued, that a saint so lowly 
would be likely to mention, at least a few times, the name of the 
leading rabbi of his school. Panchas'ikha, as we shall see, is spoken 
of in two places in the Sdnkhya-pravachana ; Kapila, not at all. 
Swapnes'wara, it should be added, gives what is here repeated, as 
nothing but rumour. His words are : TOftw <*M*K ^fnjPcflTO I 

* Little as we can respect the allegations of Hindu writers on 
such a point as that before us, still it is curious to see what those 
allegations are. 

The anonymous author of the Sarvopahdrini relates, as an ancient 
tradition, that Kapila the incarnation of Vishnu composed the Tattwa- 
eamdsa, and that, in aftertimes, another Kapila, a manifestation of 
Fire, published the larger body of Sankhya Aphorisms, of which the 
" Compendium of Principles" was the rudiment. The same tradi- 
tion makes the doctrines of other, unnamed, philosophical schools, 
besides the S&nkhya, no less than the Six Lectures, to have sprung 



by S'ankara i^charya, by Vachaspati Mis'ra, or by any other 



from the Tattwa-samdsa. ^VTS*TCTTfic#*« M H\mnWffimfw<m- 

*m\ w<er*f€fp*rTOi*rf «^f wftr i T*re< wiim^jiflwjwi 

VijnanaBhikshu says, in his Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya : TTrBWTTOT- 

^ifilfi ?d*^qi f^f^qvJi ^crrefcSTCTtfrfff I " If it be alleged, that 
the Tattwa-samdsa aphorisms are simply iterated in the Six Lectures, 
the answer is, that it is not so : for there is no mere repetition between 
the two ; inasmuch as they are, respectively, concise and expanded. 
Hence, the appellation of Sdnkhya-pravachana is suitable to the 
Six Lectures, in like manner as it is to the Institute of the Yoga. 
The former embraces precisely a detailed exposition of the Tattwa- 
samdsa, the shorter Sankhya Institute. There is this difference, 
however ; that the Six Lectures only expands the subject-matter of 
the Tattwa-samdsa ; whereas the Institute of the Toga avoids their 
seeming deficiency, by expressly recognizing Ts'wara, whom both the 
other works, by concession for sake of argument, deny." 

Our commentator, further on, grows more confident ; passing from 
the language of assumption, as it were, to that of positive assertion : 

" This Institute, equally with that of the Toga, as being a deve- 
lopment of the substance of the shorter Sankhya Aphorisms, is 
designated Sankhya-pravachana, or, ' Explication of the S&nkhya 9 ." 

I am aware, that this couplet is susceptible of another construc- 
tion ; but that here put upon it is unforced, and, besides, accords with 
the sense of th&jpassage from the Sarvopakdrini, More than this, 
if the Sankhya Aphorisms are called SdnkJiya-pravachana, as being 
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writer of considerable antiquity, or even in the Sarva-dars'ana- 



an expansion, it is reasonable to believe, that Vijnana designed to 
explain why the Yoga Aphorisms also are so designated. 

Colebrooke, having in view a portion, if not all, of the foregoing 
extracts, writes as follows : " It appears, from the preface of the Kapila- 
bhdshya, that a more compendious tract, *in the same form of sutras, 
or aphorisms, bears the title of Tattwa-samdsa, and is ascribed to the 
same author, Kapila. The scholiast intimates, that both are of equal 
authority, and in no respect discordant ; one being a summary of the 
greater work, or else this an amplification of the conciser one. The 
latter was probably the case ; for there is much repetition in the 
JSdnkhya-pravachana. 

" If the authority of the scholiast of Kapila may be trusted, the 
Tattwa-samasa is the proper text of the Sdnkhya ; and its doctrine 
is more fully, but separately, set forth by the two ampler treatises 
entitled Sdnkhya-pravacliana, which contain a fuller exposition of what 
had been there succinctly delivered." Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., 
pp. 231, 232. 

Dr. Koer, — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 185 l f 
p. 402, note, — after citing the latter of the paragraphs given above, 
unaccountably adds : " But this is a misapprehension : the scholiast 
does only say ' they are of equal authority, one being a summary 
of the greater work, or else this an amplification of the conciser 
one.' " On the contrary, as will have been seen, the scholiast allows 
no such alternative, and is responsible for only the second member 
of it. Colebrooke, to be sure, has made out Vijnana to be self-con- 
tradictory. At the same time, the clause to which Dr. Roer excepts 
is almost a literal translation of the scholiast's own words. 

M. Saint-Hilaire says, speaking of the Sankhya Aphorisms : " Ce 
etraite, quoique. assez court, a 6te abrege, dit-on, par Kapila, sous le 
titre de Tattva Samasa, c'est-a-dire, reduction substantielle du San- 
khya. Nous ne connaissons ce dernier ouvrage que par les citations 
qu'en ont faites les commentateurs, et qu'a repetees Colebrooke 
d'apres eux (Essays, tome I., p. 231)." Premier Memoir e, <fcc, p. 5 

Whence did the writer learn, for certain, that Kapila abridged the 
Sdnkhya-pravachana ? Again, the phrase " reduction substantielle* 
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iangraha, which is dated so late as the fourteenth century ; and 

■ " " ■ i ■ ■ i ■ i ■ ■ iii.i-i ■ . I, ■ . , , . , „ ^ 

scarcely answers to TaUwa-samasa, and only on the theory of such an 
abridgment. Moreover, Colebrooke would be explored in vain for a 
single quotation from the smaller treatise. 

Vijnana plainly rests the validity of adjudging the title of &&n- 
khya~pravachana to the Six Lectures, on the ground, that it is an expan- 
sion of the Tattwa-samdsa ; this being the embryo of also another 
collection of aphorisms called Sdnkhya-pravachana, that belonging to 
the Yoga. But this derivation of the Yoga Aphorisms is unestablished, 
save by Yijnana's own word. It may be suspected, that his sole 
foundation of fact is, the common application of the term Sdnkliya 
to the system called from Kapila and to that of the Yoga. 

Colebrooke — Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 232, — is disposed to 
think, that the title of Sdnkhya-pravachana, in its application to the 
Sankhya Aphorisms, is borrowed. For ray part, I have little doubij 
that one of the original borrowers was Vijnana' Bhikshu. Except in 
the writings of that author, and of his followers, I have nowhere met 
with the employment of Sanlchya-pravachana, otherwise than to 
name the Yoga Aphorisms, but in the postscript to Aniruddha's 
commentary, and in that to its abridgment by Yedanti Mahadeva. 
But the epigraphs to Indian manuscripts are known to be, so gener- 
ally, the work of copyists, that the adverse evidence of these two 
apparent exceptions may, very allowably, be neglected. 

With regard to the meaning of the title Sdnkhya-pravachana, M. 
Saint-Hilaire could not have done better than consult Yijnana, whose 
explanation of it he seems, however, to be unacquainted with. At 
p. 5 of his Premier Memoire, &c, he translates those words by 
" Preface ou Introduction au Sankhya." However speculative Yij- 
nana may be in what he says of the germinal character of the Tattwa* 
samdsa, there is no ground to mistrust his etymological analysis of 
the word pravachana, as here used. In one place, as we have seen, 
he explains it by praharshena nirvachanam, " detailed exposition ;" 
and, in another, by prapanchana, " development," or " explication." 
In the JPatanjala-bh&shya-v&rttika, he defines it, again as a member 
of Sankhya-pravachana, — the proper name, according to Vytfsa, of 
the Yoga Aphorisms, — by words expressing " detailed statement :" 

*r$pnr^«r t% I ^rjfiuwlfc w* **if *i$Fnr<**nu N%oj* 
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their style, moreover, exhibits scarcely a perceptible trace of 
archaism. Indeed, the larger collection of sentences derived to 
us as, putatively, Kapila's, whatever its more general source, 
may be suspected of occasional obligation to the Karikas of 
XVwarakrishna.* 



Bhat^a, in his Pdtanjala-s6tra-vritti-bhdsftya-chchhdyd-vydkhyd f silent- 
ly transcribes Vijndna's derivation : VXHR ^rjjspnf irii 3 ^l^fMHW 
WW* TOTTc*J 

* I., 124, of the SdnMya-pravachana runs thus : 

This, to a syllable, is the first half of the tenth KdriJcd. 

I., 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, are as follows : *>7r<TCTTi«*T7t I ft*- 

seventeenth Kdrihd is read : 

There is nothing to choose between iff * and ^J^pTTT, " what is com- 
bined" and " combination." Aniruddha has 3H?!:« Vijnana exchange* 
it for SSTO 

II., 18, further, is half a couplet : 

The twenty-fifth KdriJcd differs only in exhibiting CTfTOT WnfJW » 
the sense remaining unaffected. 

II., 31, once more, is metrical, and is the same as the last half 
of the twenty-ninth Kdrihd : 

III., 48, 49, 50, 47, are as follows : ^*5 ^ffircrngrT I W$Tfa*mT 
WSTff: I *T*l TSTrfVlTTOT I ^llJWJdflWto Tnsrif <sfiKlfaTOT?C I And 
the fifty-fourth Kdrikd is 

Snatches of verse, and now and then whole verses, checquer, in- 
dependently of design, the prose of Sanskrit writers, as of writers in 
most languages. But it should be borne in mind, that the Sdnkhya- 
pravacliana is of very limited compass, and that the dryd is a measure 
of no little complexity. Should it be argued, with respect to the 
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By the prevailing suffrage of mythology, Kapila* of the 



immetricalness of the tenth Kdrikd, that IVwarakrishna there con- 
sented to a prosodial blemish, rather than deviate from the very words 
of an aphorism, one may answer, that, in seveial places where we 
can trace nothing like intimate dependence, on his part, upon the 
aphorisms which have come down to us, he is chargeable with the 
same sort of laxity. Instances may be seen in the fourth, seventh, 
ninth, twenty-sixth, and seventieth of the Kdrikds. 

Of the genuineness of the three final Kdrikds I have grave doubt. 
From the seventy-second we gather nothing more than that the 
treatise attributed to TsVarakrishna summarizes, with some reserva- 
tions, the substance of the sixty Sankhya fundamentals. It seems 
not altogether unlikely, that Is'warakrishna may have digested into 
stanzas the material parts of an earlier set of Sankhya aphorisms ; that 
those aphorisms were long neglected, and parts of them got lost ; and 
that the person who integrated the remnants, to make up the S&nkhya- 
pravachana, availed himself of Fs warakrishna's performance. 

* Professor Wilson, reviewing Colebrooke, once wrote as follows r 
" The founder of the Sankhya philosophy is named Kapila ; who, aa 
one of the seven great Rishis, is one of the sons of Brahma. There 
are other accounts of his origin ; but none more satisfactory." Quar- 
terly Oriental Magazine, for Sept., 1825 ; p. 12. That Kapila is 
any where styled "one of the seven great Rishis" needs confirmation, 
for all the emphasis with which other accounts of him are thus 
discredited. Nothing of this is to be found in the Translation of the 
Vishnu-purdna. Colebrooke — Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 229, 
refers, mistakingly, to Gaudapada, in proof of Kapila' s being ranked 
as " one of the seven great Rishis." The citation runs thus : 

V* 

" These seven sons of Brahma were called great Rishis." 
The more ordinary mdnasa, or mind-born, sons of Brahma vary, as 
specified in different Furanas, from seven to more than twice that 
number; "but," as Professor Wilson remarks, "the variations are 
of the nature of additions made to an apparently original enumer- 
ation of but seven, whose names generally recur." Translation of 
the Vishnu-purdna, p. 48, note 2. One such group is made up of 
Maricbi, Atri,. Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu and Vasishtha : the 
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Sfinkhya is held to have been a son of the god Brabmd: 

well-known " seven Rishis." ( Mahdbhdrata, XII., 7570 and 13075. 
This list is modified, in the same book of the Mahdbhdrata, 7534-5; 
by the substitution of Daksha for Vasishtha ; and, at 13040, by the 
addition of Manu: the tale being thus increased to eight. But, 
however amplified by Pauranika liberality, it is not this catalogue o# 
Brahma's mind-born progeny that is to furnish us with Kapila. 

Incidentally, the manas, or mind, is not located, in Hindu opinion, 
in the brain, as Mr. J. C. Thomson imagines. See his Bhagavad- 
giid, p. 68, notes 4 and 7. It is thought to be in the hridaya, or 
breast ; — not heart, as hridaya is commonly rendered. 

Another company of kindred emanation likewise comprehends 
seven individuals. In the Mahdbhdrata, XII., J 3078-9, they are 
said to be Sana, Sanatsuj6ta, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila, 
and Sanatana. In the passage quoted, in all probability from some- 
Purana, near the commencement of Gaudapdda's commentary on 
the Sdnkhya-kdrikd, Kapila still appears, but as introducing several 
accredited Sankhya doctors, to the extrusion of as many of his former 
associates ; the roll now standing thus : Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, 
Asuri, Kapila, Vodhu, and Panchas'ikha. In the tarpana, or satis- 
faction-service, of at least one school of the Veda, that of Madhyan- 
dina, the same persons are invoked, and in the same order, except 
that the name of Asuri and Kapila are transposed. See ColebrookeV 
Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 144. In the Padma-purdna, latter 
section, Vishnu-vyuha-bheda-varnana chapter, 14, J 5, among other 
changes, Kapila himself makes way for another ; the set now con- 
sisting of Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, Sanatkumara, Jata, Vo<Jhu, 
and Panchas'ikha. See the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI., p. 99. 
The K&rma-purdna, prior section, VII., 18, 19, with additional 
alterations, reduces the seven to five: Sanaka, Sanatana, Sanandana, 
Ruru, (?) and Sanatkumara; whom it characterizes as great 
Yogins. The first three and the last of these five hold, apparently, 
peculiar eminence in the family of Brahma; since from them, ac- 
cording to Gaudapada on the forty-third Kdrikd, originated, severally, 
virtue, knowledge, dispassion, and irresistible will. The names of 
these four occur, also, unaccompanied, as if they were to be regarded 
as representative, at III , 12, 3, of the Bhdgavata-pw&na. 
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but he is likewise described, on several occasions, as an 
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Sananda and Sanandana are, doubtless, prosodial varieties of the 
same name; and Jata seems to be put, by metrical licence, for 
Sanatsuj&ta. 

In the Kurma-purana, latter section, V., 18, parts of the two 

classes of Brahma's mental sons, several new members being added to 

the first, are named together, thus : Sanatkumara, Sanaka, Bhrigu, 

Sanatana, Sanandana, Budra, Angiras, Vamadeva, S'ukra, Atri, Kapila, 

and Marichi. But it is worthy of observation, that this Purana 

plainly distinguishes the second class, as to origin, from the first* 

What is evidently intended for the first class is detailed, at VII* 

85 — 39, of the former section, as made up of Daksha, Marichi, Angiras, 

Bhrigu, Atri, Dharma, Sankalpa, Fulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and Va- 

sishtha ; and the generation of these persons, as there given, is very 

different from what it is in any of the accounts rendered by Professor 

Wilson. See Translation of the Vishnu-purdna, p. 50, note. For 

instance, the first and the last four are derived, respectively, from 

Brahma's pram, uddna, vydna, apdna, and samdna. See, for these 

terms, Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., pp. 356 and 374 ; 

also the Oxford Sdnkhya-kdrikd, p. 103. At X., 84, of the Kirma- 

purdna, latter section, the whole eleven are denominated Brahmas ; 

and Brahma -is stated to have created them by his power as a Yogin. 

See, also, Translation of the Vishnu-purana, p. 49. 

Further particulars of interest occur at X., 122 — J 2 5, of the latter 
section of the K&rma-purana. Sanatkumara is there said to have 
instructed Samvarta ; and he, Satyavrata : Sanandana, Pulaha ; and 
he, Gautama: Angiras, Bharadwaja: Kapila, Jaigishavya and Pan- 
chas'ikha: Sanaka, ParaVara; and he, Valmiki. This Purana is 
stated, at its conclusion, to have been transmitted from Brahma as 
follows: Brahma communicated it to Sanaka and Sanatkumara.; 
kanaka, to Devala ; Devala, to Panchas'ikha ; and Sanatkumara, to 
Vyasa. 

There is, clearly, no countenance, in the analogy of the Hindu 
hagiogony, for .the else plausible surmise, that a complete history of 
the mdnasa sons of Brahma 1 might, if recoverable, possibly go to show, 
that the epithet by which they are known may originally have borne 
a less mysterious signification than that of mind-born. Its intention 
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incorporation of Vishnu.* Another account makes him to 
have been a son of Kardama ;f still another gives him Dharma 

could never have been to discriminate the literate portion of the 
Brahmanidae from their less learned kinsmen. 

As the mind, in the Puranas, is constituted of matter, mental 
offspring are not to be looked upon as ethereal. Such, at least, is 
the Hindu conclusion. 

* Mahdbhdrata, III., 3896 and 8880. Ram&yana, I., 41, 2—4 
•and 25. At I., 41, 2 — 4, Kapila's destruction of the sons of Sagara 
is predicted. Padma-purdna, latter section, Vishnu-vytiia-bheda- 
varnana chapter. Translation of the Vishnu-pur ana, p. 377. Bhdga- 
t*ata-purdna f I., 3, 11 ; where Kapila stands fifth of the twenty-four 
incarnations of Vishnu. See, also, at p. 5 supra, the verse from the 
Mahdbhdrata, XIII., 7006, with S'ankara Acharya's commentary. 
See, further, in a coming note on Asuri, a passage from Vyasa's 
Pdtanjala-bhashya. The commentators on that work, as Vachaspati 
Mis'ra, Vijnana Bhikshu, and Nagoji Bhatfa, understand the word 
ddi-vidwdn, or " primeval sage," to mean, there, Vishnu. 

Schlegel, in his note on the Bdmdyana, I., 41, 3, remarks : " De 
hoc Vishnus cognomine et munere non habeo quod expromam. Vix 
opus est monere plane hinc alienum est Kapilum, philosophiae ratio- 
nalis (sdnkhya) auctorem ; quamvis et hunc discipuli nimis ambitiosi 
numinis plenum, imo ipsum in mortali corpore praesentem Vishnum 
fuisse iactaverint. Quam opinionem innuit auctor Bhagavad-gitae % 
Lect. X., 26." 

It must now appear, that the notion which Schlegel dismisses 
•so peremptorily, is much better fortified by old report than he 
apprehended. 

t Bhdgavata-purdna, II., 7, 3 ; and III., 33, 1. The birth of the 
sage, and of his nine sisters, is there said to have taken place in the 
house of Kardama, the husband of Devahdti, who is called Kapila's 
mother. Kapila's father, according to this account, must be Kar- 
dama ; as there is no hint of anything like a miraculous conception. 
Kapila, as thus described, is, nevertheless, regarded, by some, as 
having afterwards become an incarnation of Vishnu. Kardama, if 
not one of Brahma's mind-born sons, was, at all events, a prajdpati, 
or " patriarch." Translation of the Vishnu-purdna, p. 50, note. 
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and Hinsfi for parents ;* and, again, he is identified with ono 



Elsewhere, however, it is denied, that Kapila was son of Kardama 
hy Devahuti ; another and later wife of the patriarch, of unspecified 
name, "being held for the sage's mother. As for Devahuti, she is 
represented as the daughter, not of Manu Syayambhuva,-— as is ordi- 
narily declared, — but of Trinahindu. The original of these statements, 
is expressed in the following words : 

*<nm g xir* w fi ^wj; •» * ii 

Padma-purana, JPdtdla-khanda, 97th chapter. 

In Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 230, Devadtiti is, 
of couise, a misprint for Devahuti. Tet Professor Lassen has adopted 
the former reading. Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I., p. 832. 

* According to the Vamana-Qwrana, LVL, 69 — 73, Dharma and 
Hinsa had eight sons : Sanatkumara, Sanatana, Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Kapila, Vodhu, Asuri, and Panchas'ikha. The first four were versed 
in the Yoga ; and the rest were proficients in the Sankhya. The 
passage, as I have seen it, is evidently very corrupt. I give it with- 
out any suggestions of amendment : 

*TO: ^•T*|WKlfl|\fi5<ft*l^ ^»n?rT: I 

*«fta: w*t *rro ^g*ta qw*&; ii 
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of the Agnis, or Fires.* Lastly, it is affirmed, that there have 
been two Kapilas : the first, an embodiment of Vishnu ; the 



The first three of these stanzas are adduced in the S'dbda-kalpa- 
druma, pp. 1831 — 32; where they are erroneously said to he from 
the fiftieth chapter of the Vdmana-purdna. 

^ftp * irffirin irm ^rggSwm*: n 

Mahdbhdrata, III., 14196—7. 

The last line of these verses is cited hy Vijnana, near the conclu- 
sion of his Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya. But he rejects, with indig- 
nation, the idea, that Kapila is therein identified with Fire. It is 
simply meant, he says, that Kapila was endowed with the potency of 
fire ; and he supports his interpretation by the aid of analogy, with 
some ingenuity. Of there having been two Kapilas, he will hear 
nothing. 

In his version of it, the line he quotes is so phrased, as to give 
Kapila the authorship of the Sankhya only, and not of the Yoga 
likewise : 

Professor Wilson, writing of this text, of whose respectable origin 
he was uncertified, pronounces, touching the identity it authenticates, 
that " there does not appear to be any good authority for the notion," 
and adds, immediately afterwards : " Kapila is a synonyme of fire ; 
as it is of a brown, dusky, or tawny, colour; and this may have 
given rise to the idea of Agni and the sage being the same." Oxford 
Sdnkhya-kdrika, p. 188. See, also, Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, 
Vol. I., p. 230. But it seems just as likely, that the notion owed 
its origin to the fabled combustion, by Kapila, of the sons of Sagara. 
Mahdbhdrata, III., 8881. Also see the Asiatic Researches, Vol. III., 
pp. 349, 350 ; and Vol. VI., p. 478. 

For Colonel Wilford's wild speculations, in which he makes Kapila 
one with Enoch, vide ibid*, Vol. VI., pp. 473-4. 
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other, the igneous principle in corporeal disguise.* It mast 



* See the reference to the Sarvopakdrini, in the foot-note at p. 8, 
supra. 

S'ankara Acharya, in the S l driraka-mim&nsd-hhdshya, I., 2, 1, also 
declares for two Kapilas. Implicitly following the Bdmdyana, he 
considers the Sagaracide Kapila to be an incarnation of Vasudeva, or 
Vishnu ; but he denies the origination, or revival, by him, of the 
Sankhya philosophy. It is in another Kapila, on whom he forbears 
to expatiate, that he recognizes its inventor. The BMgavata-pur&na, 
IX., 8, 13, insists, that this Kapila could not, with his benevolent 
nature, have slain the Sagaridae intentionally. Yet it makes no doubt, 
that they were destroyed by fire issuing from the body of the incensed 
ascetic, independently of his volition. 

S'ankara Acharya, commenting on the word Kapila in the S'we- 
tds'watara-upanishad, V., 2, proposes two interpretations of it. By 
one of them it is violently made to denote, as a lame synonyme, 
Hiranyagarbha. Otherwise, since primogeniture among created beings 
is found averred of both Kapila and Hiranyagarbha, they are, to 
save scriptural consistency, concluded to be one and the same. On 
the other interpretation, the person named in the Upanishad is 
Kapila of the Sankhya, a partial incarnation of Vishnu. For his 
character as such, some unnamed Purana is adduced. S'ankara 
adds, that the other Kapila is celebrated in the Mundaka-tipanishad. 
This statement is, however, made inadvertently ; since no mention of 
him occurs there. S'ankara probably quoted, after the ordinary 
reckless Indian fashion, from memory. Dr. Roer has somewhat mis- 
represented S'ankara, in making him cite suicidally the Purana above 
referred to. S'ankara avowedly cites it, not to corroborate the first 
identification of Kapila, but to elucidate the second. Neither, in 
that quotation, is Kapila, " to praise him," " identified with Hiranya- 
garbha." See the Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. XV., p. 62. 

It may be observed, generally, that, in conformity with Hindu 
usage, none but the predilective object of one's idolatry is glorified 
as a plenary incarnation. 

Kapila, in the MahMeva-sahasra-ndtna-stotra, Mahdbhdrata, XIII., 
1211, is an epithet of Siva, and expresses, as indicated by the con- 
text, "tawny." 
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be acknowledged, in sum, that we know nothing satisfactory 
concerning our old-world sage ; the meagre notices of him that 
are producible being hopelessly involved in uncertainty, and 
inextricably embarrassed by fable. Tet it may be credited, with 
but little hesitation, that he was something more substantial 
than a myth ;* and there is good ground for our receiving, 
?ls an historical fact, his alleged connexion with the S^nkhya. 

In an inscription translated by Colebrooke, there occurs the word 
kapild, which, he observes, " probably is fire, personified as a female 
goddess." [sic] Miscellaneous Essays, Yol. I., p. 300, last line ; and 
p; 304, foot-note No. 21. It remains to be shown, that the word 
ever means fire. In that place it bears, undoubtedly, the sense of 
^ dun cow ;" from circumambulating which sort of creature great 
merit is supposed to be acquired. " ' A red one :' kapild. When 
applied to a cow, this term signifies one of the colour of lac-dye, 
with black tail and white hoofs." Colebrooke's Two Treatises on 
the Hindu Law of Inheritance, p. 131, second foot-note. For kapild, 
in this acceptation, see the Mahdbhdrata, XIII., 2953, 3535, 3596, 
3703-4, 3744s, 3764 ; and, on the subject of circumambulating a cow, 
see the same poem, XIII., 3436 and 3794. 

* Colebrooke comes to a different conclusion. " It may be ques- 
tioned," he says, " whether Kapila be not altogether a mythological 
personage, to whom the true author of the doctrine, whoever he was. 
thought fit to ascribe it." Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 231. 
But the Mahdbhdrata, despite its plentiful alloy of fiction, sufficiently 
attests, it should seem, the reality of the sage ; and the Sankhya- 
pravachana and Tattwa-samdsa may be pseudonymous, without vacat- 
ing the existence of Kapila, or his character of S&nkhya proto- 
philosopher. 

There is, I doubt not, much new matter about Kapila in Dr. Muir's 
Sanskrit Teats ; but, to my regret, the work is not, at this moment, 
accessible to me. 

In the JPadma-purdna, latter section, Gauri-vivdha-varnana sub- 
division of the Kumdrasambhava chapter, Kapila is said to have 
dwelt in the. village of Indraprastha. Further particulars regarding 
this personage can, doubtless, be obtained, if the Kapila-upapurdqa 
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Among the ancients whose names are found in association 
with that of Kapila, are Asuri, Panchas'ikha, San&tana, and 
Sanandana. These five persons, with others, we have mytho- 
historical authority for classing as brothers. But accounts differ 
on the subject of their parentage. An option is allowed be- 
tween regarding them as mind-born sons of Brahma,* and as 
offspring, after the natural course, of Dharma and HinsS-t 

Asuri, it is stated, had for teacher Kapila himself .% That 
he was an author, we have the evidence, such as it is, of a 
single couplet. § 

which is named in the Kurma-pur&na, and elsewhere, be still extant. 
For the Kapila-sanhita, a colloquy concerned with the sacred loca- 
lities of Orissa, see Dr. Aufrecht's Catalogue Cod. Manuscript. 
Sanscrit, &c, p. 77. At p. 26 of the Sanskrit Catalogue, of the 
library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, occurs the name of K&pila- 
smriti, or Legal Institute of Kapila. A work on naval astrology, 
attributed to Kapila, has been found in the Peninsula. Mackenzie 
Collection, Vol. I., p. 262. A treatise on the Yoga, called Kapila- 
gitd, has also fallen in my way. It professes to be extracted from 
the Padma-purdna. 
* See the note at p. 14, supra, 
t See the note at p. 17, supra. 

% Bhagavata-purdna, I., 3, 11. Panchas'ikha apud Vyasa : Pdtan- 
jala-bhdshya, I., 25 : ^rrf^fa^T^ fWmrf^m^fare ^TOUT^ Wl«l< 
^T'iftrilti^ ftnTTWRTO *P*T SJT^T^I The commentators are 
unanimous in understanding, by paramarshi, or "great Rishi," 
Kapila. 

Colebrooke — Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 231, — speaks of this 
passage as being one of Panchas'ikha's sutras. But it is not so 
discriminated by Vyasa, or by Vyasa' s commentators ; though they 
name Panchas'ikha as its author. Colebrooke, it is clear, did not 
suspect, that reference was anywhere made to more than one work of 
Panchas'ikha. 

§ frftitf vivjrftw v*i Srusi warn I 

This I found in Charitrasinha Gam's scholia on the Shad-dars'ana- 
samuchchaya. 
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Panchas'ikha is called a disciple of Astiri ;* but he is also 
said to have been instructed by Kapila.f He is known, by 
scanty fragments, as an aphorist. J Of a second work of his 
we have indications, § and, it may be, of a third. It is manifest, 

* Mahdhhdrata, XII., 7890, 7895. 

t And to have been fellow-student of Jaigishavya. K6rma-purdna> 
Prior Section, IX., 119. See, further, the reference to the Kbrma- 
purdna in the note at p. 15, supra. 

If Colebrooke — Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., pp. 229, 230, — meant 
to intimate, that, in' Gaudapada's commentary, Panchas'ikha is spoken 
of as Kapila's disciple, either directly, or through Asuri, he committed 
an oversight. That Asuri was Panchas'ikha's preceptor is declared 
in the seventieth Kdrikd ; but on that couplet Gaudap&da makes no 
remark. 

% A single one of his aphorisms is given, as such, in Vyasa's 
JPdtanjala-bhdshya, I., 4 : WW ^pW <tllf?K4 ^HniJ Kshema- 
nanda, in his notes on the Tattwa-samdsa, twice quotes this as a 
sittra ; and Vachaspati Mis'ra, Vijn£na Bhikshu, and Nagoji Bhafta, 
consent in assigning it to Panchas'ikha. 

In Vyasa's Pdtanjala-bhdshya we find, at II., 13 : ^HW: ^f^s 

«*|<fa l W5*nrn* , npr?P ^urc^reiTOr vf^rfff f Of this passage, — 
which is uncharacterized, by Vyasa, except as being by Panchas'i- 
kha, — the Sdnkhya-tattwa-kaumudi cites the words ^TW ^fT» wfc- 
TTT* qMrfHlW | So does Narayana Tirtha, in his Bhakti-chandrikd. 
Swapnes'wara, in his annotations on the Kaumudi, still dissecting, 
says, that the first three of these words form one aphorism, and the 
remaining word, another. 

So much for Panchas'ikha's sutras ; and it may be questioned 
whether any more samples of them are forthcoming, notwithstanding 
Colebrooke's assertion, that they " are frequently cited, and by 
modern authors on the Sdnkhya" Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., 
p. 233. 

§ This work is metrical ; unless, indeed, the longer extracts, to be 
given after the ensuing couplets, belong, with one or more of them, 
to a treatise mixed of prose and verse. 
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that he wrote on the S&nkhya ; and it is not impossible, that 



This couplet is quoted, by Vijnana Bhikshu, in his Brahma-stitra- 

riju-vydkhyd, with the following introduction : ftfa^J %Fi HTU^TStf* 

fr^wm^PfPfTT^ TOfaWPITO* I This is the best voucher we have 

for the opinion, that Panchas'ikha commented on the Tattwasamasa, 

of which the words PrfWT 3to do really constitute a topic. This 

couplet is again quoted, partially, by Vijnana, in his Yoga-varttika, 

as well as in Bhavaganes'a's Yog Anus? dsana-sfttra-vritti ; and in 

full, by Kshemananda on the Tattwasam&sa, in the Sdnkhya-kratna- 

dipikd, and by Bhavaganes'a in the Tattwa-ydthdrthya-dipana. Its 

various readings, and those of the stanzas following, are not of 

sufficient importance to call for particularization. 

Bhavaganes'a, in his Yog dnus' 'dsanas&tra-vritti, refers the stanza 
just given, directly to Panchas'ikha ; but, in his Tattwa-ydth&rthya- 
dipana, he introduces those verses, and the three couplets subjoined, 
by expressions importing, that they were borrowed, not from, but 
through, Panchas'ikha. 

mf\ wtft fipit *T$fir n^S *ns* wire: I 

Now, these three couplets, and that preceding them, the first 
and the third as acknowledged quotations, are also found in the 
Sdnkhya-krama-dipikd. The last two are cited both there and in the 
Sdnkhy astir a-vivarana. The first has been spoken of above; and 
the second is in Kshemananda on the Tattwa-samdsa, in Charitrasinha 
Gani on the Shad-dars'anasamuchchaya, and is twice given in Gauda- 
p&da on the Sdnkhya-kdrikd. It is, besides, observable, that BhaVd- 
ganes'a does not quote a syllable as derived through Panchas'ikha* 
that does not occur in the Sdnkhya-krama-dipikd. There is, accord" 
ingly, a presumption, that Bhavaganes'a took the passages from that 
work, and under the impression, that it was by Panchas'ikha ; and 
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lie was likewise an expounder of the dogmas of Patanjali. 
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this suspicion is strengthened by the second exordial stanza of the 
Tattwa-ydthartliya-dlpana, where its author clearly enough claims to 
have consulted Panchas'ikha on the Tattwasamasa : 

The attribution to Panchas'ikha of the Sdnkkya-krama-dipikd, if 
ever actually maintained, would at once bo invalidated by indicating 
the fact, that mention of Panchas'ikha is made, in the work itself, 
supposed free from interpolation; and in such a manner, namely, 
with the title of dchdrya, as to differentiate him from its author. 

The passages extracted below have, in every case, the guarantee of 
good authority for their being by Panchas'ikha. They are given, in 
the first instance, by Vyasa, in his Fdtanjala-bhdshya, anonymously : 
but three of Vyasa' s commentators, Yachaspati Mis'ra, in the Pdtan- 
jalastitra-bhdshya-vydkhyd, Vijnana Bhikshu, in the Ydya-vdrttika, and 
Nagoji Bhatta, in the Pdtanjala^sUra-vrittUbh&shya'Chchhdyd-vydkhyd^ 
testify, one, or all, to their authorship. As for the passage at II., 
22, Yachaspati merely says, that it is by an dgdmin, or authoritative 
sage : the two other scholiasts declare it to be by Panchas'ikha. 

The first of the annexed passages is quoted and elucidated by 
Kshemananda, in the Nava-yoga-kallola. A few words from the pas- 
sage at II., 20, are brought forward in the concluding chapter of the 
Sarva-dars'ana-sangra'ha. 

^m i L, 36. 

^otsi iwotpto ^*to*to ^ *ftmnv i II., 5. 
^t^t i II. 6. 

^rfarormiirra i II., 17. 
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San&tana is reported to have buaied himself with the Yoga ; 
but none of his writings seem to have survived to the present 

day.* 

Sanandana, at least in the acknowledgment of tradition, was 
a philosopher of high repute. Of his literary remains, if he 
left any, nothing, it is believed, has reached us.f 

Except at sheer random, we can scarcely estimate the dur- 
ation that divided IVwarakrishna from Kapila. The utmost 
that can, with any safety, be said of his time is, that he flou- 
rished before the ninth century. In the very abruptness with 
which he begins his compendium, J the manner of a compar- 

^Tf^5«nftimT«rn^ *^Mi*jqMfli«WM!W*r ^ ibr* 5*F[ *w*f ' n., 18. 
^rfMk«T f% * i qr gft i f<djiqii<m i II., 20. 

^r^^l^^nr^ WJTT^^iTI^T ^mm^ Tf^: qvm: l II., 22. 
£^l l WW^U^ I *?UT TUNE* ^rf^fT **^P*TT xfH T cr^T*ffa*prTS- 

w*: fmm #*^ snrro* wwt«t T^ffa t^t <re <ro *nv«*T ^^toi 
III., 13^ 

fi^^^Hiii^f^ntf ¥**t *ref*r 1 III., 40. 

Little can safely be conjectured with regard to the character of the 
work, or works, from which these sentences were selected by Vyasa. 
They may be text ; and they may be commentary. Probably they 
are Sankhya ; but, possibly, they pertain to the Yoga. 

# Rayamukuta, in his Pada-chandrikd, cites from the Yogas' ata- 
hdkhydna of a SanAtana ; and Sundara Deva, in his Hatha-sanketa- 
chandrika, a Yoga treatise, from the Sandtana-siddhdnta. 

t He is one of the two authorities referred to by name in the 
Sdnkhya-pravachana ; where he enjoys, uniquely, the honour of being 
called an dchdrya. It may be, that this notice of him is in an 
aphorism retained from the original Sdnkhya-Mra. 

% Its opening stanza is translated as follows by Colebrooke, Pro- 
fessor Lassen, Dr. C. J. H. Windischmann, and M. Saint-Hilaire ; 
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atively early ago is plainly perceptible : he invokes no divinity, 



" The inquiry is into the means of precluding the three sorts of 
pain: for pain is embarrassment. Nor is the inquiry superfluous, 
because obvious means of alleviation exist ; for absolute and final 
relief is not thereby accomplished." 

" E tergeminorum dolorum impetu (oritur) desiderium cognoscendae 
rationis qua ii depellantur. Quod (coguoscendi desiderium) licet in 
visibilibus rebus infructuose versetur, non est (infructuosum) propter 
absentiam absoluti et omni aevo supers titis (remedii)." 

"Wegen des Zudrangs der Dreiheit von Leiden entsteht das 
Bestreben nach Erkenntniss eines diese (Leiden) verdrangenden 
(radicalen) Heilmittels, Sagt man : Dieses Bestreben sey unniiz, da 
ein sichtbares (Mittel der Abwehr) vorhanden sey, so ist dies falsch 
wegen des Nichtseyns eines vollstandigen und dauernden (Mittels)." 

" La philosophic consiste a guerir les trois especes de douleurs. Si 
Ton pretend qu'il existe des moyens materiels de les guerir, et que, 
par consequent, la philosophie est inutile, on se trorape ; car il n'esfc 
pas un seul de ce3 moyens qui soit absolu ni definitif." 

If the intended sense, in the first line, were " for pain is embar- 
rassment," the formation of the sentence being considered, the Sanskrit 
should be ^♦<3*1*H$Jufasir|<«lr^. Dr. Windischmann — Die Philoso- 
phic im Fortgang der Weltgeschichte, pp. 3812, 1813, — concurs with 
Professor Lassen on the point here controverted, but afterwards 
copies Colebrooke almost literally. Yachaspati Mis'ra explains the 
beginning of the couplet to concern " the disadvantageous connexion 
of the intelligent power, or soul, with threefold pain resident in thef 

internal organ:" "y^^WTSWISTlTOfalT *fa j^d«HlI ^MllWHfira- 
^WTsfironp l Professor Lassen's " impetus" is not at all " irrecon- 
cilable with the context," as Professor Wilson has pronounced it to 
be. For the rest, I quite agree with the former in preferring Va- 
chaspati's <1<q9l<f^ to «RCfOTT«r*. The Kdrikd will then, run 
thus: 

I would render it : " Because of the discomposure that comes front 
threefold pain, there arises a desire to learn the means of doing away 
therewith effectually. If it he objected, that, visible means to this end 
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and salutes no venerable preceptor, but enters at once upon his 



being available, such desire is needless, I demur; for that these 
means do uot, entirely and for ever, work immunity from discom- 
posure" 

Abhigli&ta signifies " impact," " blow," " shock," " agitation." 
Apaghata has the sense of " averting," " debarring," " removal," 
*' elimination." Dristya, " visible," is for " worldly," or " physical." 
Colebrooke puts " obvious." 

The French interpretation of the preliminary Karikti is hardly an 
inspiration of profound scholarship. Yet a critique of it may not be 
amiss. In the first place, the relation of identity is never, as there 
assumed, expressed, in Sanskrit, by the fifth case. More strangely 
still, in manifest ignorance of the manner in which more than one set 
of Hindu aphorisms commences, M. Saint-Hilaire understands jijndsd 
to denote " philosophy ;" herein silently adopting Professor Lassen's 
inference, based on the consideration of its etymology : Gymnosophista, 
p. 18. But the mere " ambition to know" would be too vague and 
indeterminate, by far, for the highest aspiration of the Hindu. Phi- 
losophy, with him, is a concretion, a definite tattwa-jijnasa, or " desire 
of apprehending first principles." It may be mentioned, parenthe- 
tically, that Professor Wilson has misread Gaue}apada, where he explains 
fsrUTCT by the equivalent desiderative f«rfaf^*li ; as this does not imply 
" by the wise," which would be fafsr^T, — or, rather, the plural ; if, 
in fact, such an adjective as fVfa*^, though not abnormal, be 
ever used. 

Another error, on the part of M. Saint-Hilaire, and equally impor- 
tant with the one just disposed of, consists in the anachronism of 
representing IVwarakrishna as employing a style of phraseology 
which would reduce him to the last century, and even transport him 
to the fellowship of antichristian Parisians. With most people but 
Frenchmen, the contrast to revelation is reason alone. So it is with 
us ; and the same is the case with the Brahmans, whose word for 
" reason" is yukti, never jijndsd. No more than the Vedanta itself 
is the Sankhya a school of naturalism. The Bauddhas, the Charvakas, 
and a few other classes of Indian religionists, openly and unreservedly 
disown the warrant of the Veda ; but, on the other hand, as Colebrooke 
has most justly observed, the Sankhyas "endeavour to reconcile their 
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undertaking, without ceremony or circumlocution. Who he was, 

doctrine to the text of the Indian scripture, and refer to passages 
which they interpret as countenancing their opinions. The Mimdnsd, 
which professedly follows the Veda implicitly, is, therefore, applied 
in its controversy with these half-heretics, to the confutation of such 
misinterpretations. It refutes an erroneous construction, rather than a 
mistaken train of reasoning." Like the rest of the six great systems, 
the Sankhya, it is true, imposes some share of its dogmas upon 
the Veda, and then claims to have extracted them from it : a course 
which has had its precise parallel in procedures connected with our 
own Holy Writ. Still, its free-handling is hy no means overdone, if 
we judge hy the Indian standard. 

M. Saint-Hilaire, in the course of his remarks on the first Kdrikd, 
adduces the introductory sentence of those imputed to Kapila: 
" L'objet d^finitif de Tesprit de l'homme, c'est la cessation definitive 
de la triple douleur." On this, and the two aphorisms which succeed 
it, he says : " La traduction de ces trois Soutras de Kapila nous 
montre fort nettement quel a ete le travail de l'auteur de la Karika. 
II n'a rien change a la pens£e primitive, et il l'a suivie pas a pas : 
seulement il Ta rendue plus precise; il l'a m£me abregee."**** 
Ainsi, des le premier pas, la Karika, comme les Soutras, e'tablit l'objet 
de la philosophic." This is very gratuitous. Where, in the first 
three aphorisms, do we see anything about jijnfad, M. Saint-Hilaire's 
hypothetical " philosophic" ? The complete cessation of threefold 
pain is there enunciated to be the supreme purpose of the soul. On 
M. Saint-Hilaire's theory, that I's'warakjishna adheres undeviatingly 
to the intent of the aphorist, " la philosophic," the contradistin* 
guished from revelation, must have been substituted, by him, for 
" l'objet de*finitif de Tesprit de Thomme." 

Proceeding to the second Kdrikd, we find the expression HH ' ^l*f ? 
^JV**, " the revealed mode is like the temporal one," as Colebrooke 
has it. Yet all revelation is not here contemplated. The comment 
tators are of opinion, and rightly, that only the Vaidika ritual is 
animadverted upon. What is inculcated is, that a man should not 
restrict himself to sacrifice and like observances, the promised requital 
whereof is confined to the inferior bliss of Elysium, and stops short 
pf ensuring a period to the grand evil of existence, metempsychosis* 
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and where he dwelt, are, however, questions that must,it seems, 
for ever go unanswered. One writer, to be sure, styles him 
disciple of Panchas'ikha ;* and another will have it, that he 
and K&lid&sa were the same person :f but these statements 
though worthy of record, would require strong confirmation 
before they could challenge acceptance. 

Those works which the Hindus style non-voluntary, — among which 
sacrifice is comprehended, — are, indeed, said to be attended with sin : 
nevertheless, whatever the sin of performing them, there would be 
greater sin in abstaining from them. Being prescribed, they must 
be done ; and the consequences must be endured, and duly atoned 
for. The Sdnkhya simply takes a flight beyond the legalistic Mi- 
mansa* : and so does the Vedanta ; no more than which does the 
Sankhya cut itself away from the Veda, or lay a ban upon the rites 
and ceremonies which it is thought to enjoin. In a word, the 
Sankhya would only dissuade from content with a lower grade of 
future happiness. M. Saint-Hilaire's phrase of "reste de respect 
pour Tecriture sainte," used of a Sankhya, proceeds, then, from mis- 
apprehension ; and equally so does his remark on the first two 
Karikas : " I/autorite de la raison n'a jamais ete* plus nettement 
affirm ee ; sa suprematie n'a jamais &6 plus hautement proclamee." 

* Ndrayana Tirtha, in the Tatttoa-chandra, so describes him, and 
gives him the title of Muni. 

t Swapnes'wara says, in the Kaumudx-prabhd : X -UHgimH rerr int%- 
^TOT fRTTS inf^n* I These words are continuous with the extract 
given in a foot-note to p. 8, supra. The only MSS. of the Kaumudi- 
prabha that I have seen, — two in number, — are defective at the con- 
clusion, where Swapnes'wara may, perhaps, have enlarged on the 
traditional identity which he reports. 

Kaviraja Tati, author of the Sdnkhya-tattwa-pradlpa, calls Fs'wara- 
krishna sdnMya-mula-kara, or " founder of the Sankhya." This may 
have been intended as nothing more than a compliment. As such I 
have more than once heard the epithet applied, by the pandits, to 
the compiler of the Sankhya-lcarik&. 

Colebrooke, prior to the date of his elaborate and fruitful researches 
pn Hindu philosophy, wrote as follows : " The text of the Sankhya 
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The next writer that here calls for notice is one of foremost 
importance. Of all extant treatises on the system of Kapila, 
by much the most valuable are those of Vijn£na Bhikshu. 
While he unfolds the doctrines of the Sfinkhya with a com- 
pleteness such as leaves little to be supplemented, he has the 
merit, in his capacity of expositor, of being as cautious as he 
is copious. If none of his countrymen have added to him, 
neither has any one of them ventured to arraign his accuracy,* 
still less, to disallow his ability. 

philosophy, from which the sect of Buddha seems to have borrowed 
its doctrines, is not the work of Kapila himself, though vulgarly 
ascribed to him ; but it purports to be composed by rs'warakrishna." 
Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 103. Unquestionably, this sentence 
was penned while Colebrooke was as yet unacquainted with the so- 
called aphorisms of Kapila ; and it must have escaped his eye, when 
he was recommitting his essays to the press. 

* M. Saint-Hilaire, indeed has found fault with him ; but the 
reader shall see how misapprehensively. 

First of all, I subjoin the twenty-fifth Karika, with Colebrooke's 
translation, and the censurer's : 

"From consciousness, affected by goodness, proceeds the good 
elevenfold set: from it, as a dark origin of being, come elementary 
particles : both issue from that principle affected by foulness." 

" L'ensemble des onze principes dones de bonte* e'mane du moi quand 
il est modifie' egalement par la bonte*. Du moi considere comma 
element primitif viennent les elements grossiers ; il est alors obscur ; 
et cette double emanation n'a lieu que par Tinfluence de ractiviteV' . 

Now, the expression " origin of being" is, in this place, all but 
nugatory : and Professor Wilson's assumption, that " origin of beings'* 
is intended, does not at all mend the matter ; since " beings," in the 
only plausible sense of which the word is here susceptible, that of 
" creatures," or " elemental creation," — fifty-third Kdrika, — are, out 
of the Puranas, produced from egoism only by the intermediate 
agency of the elementary particles. 
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His reputation as an author rests upon at least five works, 

— 

The mistake which Professor Wilson falls into, after his attempt 
to correct Colebrooke, can easily enough be accounted for. Gauda- 
pada says: wrTO*nf<*?«T5. 1 *r*TTO^W*TW * *TTTO T$k » This the 
Professor translates thus : " The first element of the elements is 
darkness ; therefore it is usually called the dark." But the word 
here Tendered by " first element" would, as masculine, mean " first 
being," if it were a substantive ; " first element" requiring, not 
tidibhtUah, but ddibhutam. Being, however, an adjective, it refers to 
bMtddi, the second factor of which it justifies etymologically. This 
reference should have been evident from the gender of uktah, sa, and 
tdmasa; and also from that of bahulas, which could never be an 
adverb. It is not propounded, that the elements originate from 
their like, from an element; and, while nothing is predicated of 
darkness, darkness is predicated as characterizing one of the varieties 
of egoism. The passage cited above will, therefore, admit of no other 
translation than such as this : " It, origin of the elements, is originant, 
viz., of the elements : it is surcharged with darkness, and hence is. 
called dark." To bear out Professor Wilson's English, the Sanskrit 
should have stood somewhat after this sort : *Ten4WI<lWrr WQ* I iff 

www rm ?nwfafir i 

In giving the passage from Gaudapada, I have supplied it with 
punctuation, and the only punctuation that it will abide. 

In the Vishnu~purdna, at I., 12, 53, the term bMtddi " generative 
of the elements," epithetically employed in place of " dark egoism,'* 
is again rendered, by Professor Wilson, " first element." See his. 
Translation, p. 93, line 12. 

Professor Wilson, building on his oversight, indulges in the fol- 
lowing comment, which may now be cancelled : " There is a remark- 
able expression in the Bhdshya, which presents a notion familiar to 
all ancient cosmogonies. Gaudapada says, ' the first of the elements 
was darkness.' It is the first of the ' elements,' not the first of 
* things ;' for it was preceded by unevolved nature, and intellect, and 
it is itself a modified form of individuality. It therefore harmonizes 
perfectly well with the prevailing ideas in the ancient world, of the 
state of things anterior to elementary or visible creation, when 
' chaos was, and night/ and when 
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all of them concerned with philosophy. Their titles, in the 

Nullus adhuc mundo praebebat lamina Titan, 
Nee nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe. 
In the influence of the quality of foulness, or passion, — for the word 
rajas has both senses, — may be suspected an affinity to the doctrine 
of an active principle, the moving mind, the eros, that set inert 
matter into motion, and produced created things." Oxford Sdnkhya- 
Jcdrikdy p. 94. 

Professor Lassen, who was the first to translate the whole of Ts'wara- 
krishna's treatise; has a right understanding of bhutddi. " Caterra 
nndenum essentialis proficiscitur e sui sensu essentiali ; rudimentalis 
ex (sui sensu) elementorum generatore; haec caliginosa est. Ex 
impetuoso (sui sensu) utralibet oritur creatio." Twenty-fifth Kdrika, 
in Gymnosophtita, p. 58. 

Professor Wilson's remarks, incidentally bearing on the functions 
of bhutddi, at p. 164 of the Oxford Sdnkhya-kdrikd, are unsubstantiated. 
The text on which those observations are founded is as follows: 
^WlfiffJ ^T f%TWT WTO? T V«IW t-JTlTPJTOiS^TirT THP* jtotc* 
WP TOTinw I " Thus, non-elemental creation, rudimental creation, 
conditional and elemental creation, in beings of divine, mortal, brutal, 
and (immovable) origin, are the sixteen sorts of creation effected by 
nature." Instead of this, we should certainly read : " The non- 
elemental creation, — i. e., the rudimental creation and the conditional 
creation, — and the elemental creation, or the aggregate of beings of 
divine, mortal, and brutal, origin, are the sixteen sorts of creation 
proceeding mediately from nature." 
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My MS. wants the word ^TTOJIT " elemental creation ;" but its 
insertion, as an equivalent of the *TTfiw* <W of the fifty -third 
Kfirikdi is quite immaterial. Moreover, I have corrected a gram- 
matical inadvertence. 

The elemental creation has fourteen divisions ; and the two branches 
of the non-elemental count, each, as unity. The sum of sixteen is 
thus completed. There is, then, no such successive correlation, in the 
above passage, as may have led the Professor to supply the word 
" immovable," and which induced him to make the following com- 
ment : " Apparently, each of the four classes of beings proceeds from 
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order, mainly, in which they were composed, here follow. 

four modifications of nature ; or, from the invisible principles, from 
the subtile rudiments, from the conditions or dispositions of intellect, 
and from the gross elements." 

The evolution of the Sankhya principles, as recited in the Vtiknu- 
purdna, is strangely misrepresented by the translator. A single 
specimen will suffice. 

vfnf^^gi ftrgr^Tw: ic^ipinfTO win n 

I., 2, 37-8. 

" Elementary Egotism then becoming productive, as the rudiment 
of sound, produced from it Ether, of which sound is the character- 
istic, investing it with its rudiment of sound." P. 16. 

The correct rendering is : " The element-engendering egoism, being 
modified, then produced the rudiment of sound ; and, from the rudiment 
of sound, the ether, of which the characteristic is sound : and this ele- 
ment-engendering egoism, similarly to agents in processes before men- 
tioned, invested the ether, which consists of sound." 

Almost the entire page from which the passage above touched on 
is taken, is disfigured by the style of misapprehension just pointed 
out. In one place, in fact, in order to force the construction desired, 
the nominative singular vayh — euphonically required for v&yuh — is 
made accusative. Saintly liberties vastly more licentious than this 
are often taken, in the Puranas ; but there is, in this instance, no 
temptation whatever to do violence to Panini. 

To return to M. Saint-Hilaire. Part of his comment on the 
twenty-fifth Karika is thus expressed : " Or Yidjnana comprend qu'il 
s'agit ici, non pas de l'ensemble des onze principes sortant du moi, 
mais du onzieme principe, c'est-a-dire, du manas, du coeur, qui, dans 
toutes les classifications, figure regulierement, comme on Pa vu, au 
onzieme rang, parce qu'il est tout a la fois organe de perception et 
organ e d 'action. 11 faudrait done faire ici un ohangement considera- 
ble, et substituer le manas aux onze organes. 

" Si Ton adopte l'explication de Vidjnana, il faudrait traduire le 
vingt-cinquieme sloka de la facon suivante : ' Le onzieme principe done* 
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I. The Brahma-sutrOr-riju-vydkhyd, sometimes called Vijndndni- 



de bonte* emane da moi quand le moi est modifie' egalement par la 
bonte* ; du onzieme principe, considere comme element primitif, vien- 
nent les elements grossiers. Ge onzieme principe est obscur ; et tons 
deux, ce principe et le moi, n'agissent que sous l'influence de 1'activiteV 

" Mais on peut remarquer que cette explication est en contradic- 
tion formelle avec les slokas qui precedent : d'abord, avec le sloka 
vingt-deuxieme, qui fait sortir directement du moi les seize principes, 
et qui fait sortir en particulier les elements grossiers des elements sub- 
tils ; et ensuite, avec le sloka vingt-quatrieme, qui reproduit la meme 
doctrine. II faut ajouter que cette doctrine que nous retrouvons dans 
la Karika vient de Kapila lui-meme, comme le prouve le soutra que 
nous avous cite\ Nous devons done nous en fier a l'explication de 
Gaoudapada plutot qu'a celle de Yidjnana. Dans le system© sankhya 
bien interpret, les cinq elements grossiers viennent des cinq elements 
subtils ; et les cinq elements subtils, avec les onze organes, viennent 
du moi. Ce n'est pas le manas, le coeur, qui produit les elements 
grossiers, comme le croit Yidjnana Bhikshou ; et ce qui doit nous 
e'tonner encore davantage dans son erreur, e'est que, dans le soutra 
imm&liatement precedent, Kapila dit expressement, lecture deuxieme, 
soutra dix-septieme : * L'effet du moi, e'est 1' ensemble des onze 
organes et des cinq elements grossiers.' Quelque delicat qu'il soit de 
se prononcer dans des questions de ce genre, nous croyons pouvoir 
amrmer que Yidjnana Bhikshou s'est trompe', et qu'il n'y a point a 
tenir compte de son opinion." Premier Memoire, Ac., pp. 100 — 102. 

The critic, misled by Professor Wilson's " first element," translates 
bhfaadi by " element primitif." He also substitutes " elements gros- 
siers" for elements subtils," as an evolution from his " element primi- 
tif ;" thus passing by the origin of the subtile elements, which, 
themselves directly derived from egoism, constitute the immediate 
source of the gross elements. 

In order to adjust the twenty-fifth Kdrikd after Yijnana's conception 
of manas, M. Saint-Hilaire correctly premises, that this word, de- 
noted by " the eleventh," must be substituted, in the couplet, for 
" eleven." But, professing to effect this substitution, while he once puts 
manas therefor, he puts it three times for " egoism." He also puts 
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rita ; a commentary on the Ved&nta Aphorisms of Bddarayana. 



egoism for " subtile elements," or, rather, " gross elements :" for he 

foists this blunder of his own, as well as his borrowed "primitive 

element," on the injured commentator. Vijnana was not the man to 

perpetrate such a solecism as the deducing any of the elements from 

mind. He expands the text of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, II., 17, in 

these words : " The eleven organs, and the five subtile elements, to- 

wit, sound, &c, are the products of egoism :" ^r^'iif'WTfa ¥(^if^;- 

MVPHfi ^T^n?l«$l ITTlfiraTO •• I How could this have escaped the 

critic's eye ? 

But Vijnana has clearly enough set forth his view of the twenty- 
fifth Kdrikd ; as M. Saint-Hilaire would have seen, had he only master- 
ed, even with the aid of Professor Wilson, — a little closely scrutinized, 
— the scholiast's understanding of the eighteenth Aphorism of the 
second Book. After alleging manas to mean the eleventh organ, 
Vijnana explains " both" to refer to the intellectual organs and the 
organs of action : ^I^JFJTf in^ifo-RCiWi *TT : *TTH:nirJPIRVi ^TTfaf- 

%;\< \ \ <iifen ifi? w mqiMfri TT^ ^ fpm^HtHnnpfRu i * * * * * 

*&wi tn«rara ftjg I The Kdrikd will, then, run thus : " The ele- 
venth organ, consisting of goodness, originates from modified egoism. 
From egoism, as the source of the elements, proceed the elementary 
particles ; and this variety of egoism is imbued with darkness. From 
egoism affected by activity, arise both the intellectual organs and the 
organs of action" 

Vijnana is, therefore, peculiar, as compared with some others, in 
deriving from pure egoism but a single educt, mind, instead of eleven, 
viz., mind and the ten organs of intellection and action : the latter 
being referred, by him, to the active species of egoism ; which is held, 
on the adverse interpretation, to be, independently, inoperative, but 
yet an indispensable condition of energy on the part of the other two 
manifestations of the self-conscious principle. Whether ekadas'akam, 
in the aphorism, stands for " eleven," or for " eleventh," is altogether 
uncertain. Aniruddha takes it to be for the former. That Vijnana 
deals with the Kdrikd unjustifiably, in respect of ubhayam, is not to 
be gainsaid. At the same time, * the Aphorisms stand uncommitted 
to the doctrine clearly implied thereby. We here have an addition, 
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II. The Sdnkhya*pravachana~bhd8hya, or Sdnkhya-bhdshya ; 
a commentary already spoken of. III. The Pdtanjala-bhdshya- 
vdrttika, or Yoga-vdrttika ; annotating VyaWs commentary 

in the K&rik&s, which ill comports with the theory, that they were 
derived, hy abridgement, or otherwise, from the Sdnkhya-pravachana 
as we now have it. 

The productiveness of active egoism is the doctrine of the Pur£nas. 
For instance : 

^TOT^WTOT^^T t*lf<#l ^H || 

^n^ hwtoi ^*t wfain: ^<tt: i 

Vishnu-purdna, I., 1, 46-7. 

" This is the elemental creation, proceeding from the principle of 
egotism affected by the property of darkness. The organs of sense 
are said to be the passionate products of the same principle, affected 
by foulness ; and the ten divinities proceed from egotism affected by 
the principle of goodness ; as does mind, which is the eleventh." 
Professor Wilson's Translation, pp. 17, 18. 

In a foot-note to p. 16, the Professor repeats Gaudapada's account 
of the three sorts of egoism, but without directing attention to its 
contradiction of his text. 

For a passage to the same effect with the verses given above, see 
the Bhdgavata-purdna, III., 5, 29 seqq. : also III., 26, 27 seqq. The 
first of these two passages is cited by Vijnana on II., 18, of the 
Sdnkhya-pravachana. Yiraraghava, in his commentary, the Bhdgavata- 
chandrikd, wrests the word taijasat, in the fourth verse, into congruity 
with the dogmas of I's'warakrishna and his school, by explaining it 
to denote " with the aid of passional egotism" 

Add: ^nfi^rre^rcm w %* i fi 4un qqj 
H.*i<»i vra^i ^r^mraw*u 

This is from the Kbrma-furana, Prior Section, IV. It will be 
found, probably quoted from memory, in the Sdnkhyasdra, p. 17. 

It were easy to enlarge on the peculiarities of these passages, and 
to point out many more cases of misapprehension in M. Saint-Hilaire's 
observations on the twenty-fifth Karikd. 
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on the Aphorisms of Patanjali. IV. The Sdnkhyasdra, which 
awaits description. V. The Yoga-sdrasangraha, or Jndna- 
pradipa ; a succinct exposition of the Yoga. Each of these 
works, from the last upwards, cites all that, as here disposed, 
precede it. But the Sdnkhya-bhashya and the Yoga-vdrttika 
quote each other. Their author appears, accordingly, to have 
been engaged with both at the same time ; unless he, or some 
one else, interpolated one or the other. 

In all probability, Vijn6na lived in the sixteenth Or seven- 
teenth century.* There is some slight ground, however, for 
carrying him back still further, t His nationality is unknown ; 
and so is his civil appellation even : for Vijn&na Bhikshu J is, 

* According to an anecdote which I have heard from several 
pandits, N&goji Bhatta, the epitomator of Yijndna'6 Sdnkhya-bhdshya, 
synchronized with Jayasinha, Raja of Jaypur. The time of that 
prince is fixed by the fact, that, under him. the Jayasinha-kalpadru- 
ma, by Ratn&kara Bhatta, son of Deva Bhatta, was composed in the 
Samvat year 1770, or A. D. 1713. So much for oral tradition. 

t In the jPrayoga-ratna, a work on the sixteen sacraments, by 
N&rayana Bhatta, son of Barnes Vara Bhatta, its author says, that he 
was assisted, in preparing it, by Ananta Dikshita, son of Yis'wanatha 
Dikshita. The father of one of Yijnana's disciples, Bhav&ganes'a 
Dikshita, was Bha v avis' wan&tha Dikshita ; and, if the latter was one 
with Vis'wandtha Dikshita, and if Bhavaganes'a Dikshita was bro- 
ther of Ananta Dikshita, we are enabled to form a pretty correct 
estimate as to the time of Vijnana Bhikshu. For Nar&yana Bhatta's 
youngest brother's second son, Baghunatha Bhatta, dates his K&la- 
tattwa-vivechana in Samvat 1677, or A. D. 1620. Yijnana may be 
placed fifty or sixty years earlier. 

In the prefatory verses of Yijnana's Pdtanjala-bJiasTiya-v&rttika, 
according to one of the many MSS. of it which I have examined, re- 
ference is made to one Bhavadeva, as an authority on the Yoga. 
Bhavadeva Mis' r a, of Fatna, author of the Patanjaliy&bhinava- 
bhdshya, a commentary on the Yogas&tra, seems to be intended. But 
of his age I know nothing. 

J Or Yijnana Yati, as he is called just as often. 
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withotit question, the style of a devotee. Literature Has preser- 
ved to us the names of three of his disciples :* Bhavaganes'a 
Dikshitajf Prasadamadhava Yogin, J and Divyasinha Mis ra.§ 

The ignorance of our pandits very ordinarily confounds him with 
Vijnanes/wara, or Vijnana Yogin, author of the Mitakskard, the cele- 
brated commentary on the Ydjnavalkyasmriti. But there is no 
evidence whatever that they are identical. Vijnanes'wara, who bore 
the title of Bhattaraka, was son of Padmanabha Bhatta, of the stock 
of Bharadwaja. His preceptor was Vis'warupa A'charya, likewise a 
scholiast of Yajnavalkya. Vis'warupa A'charya, it is said, was the 
same person as Sures'wara A'charya, civilly called Mandana Mis'ra ; 
a disciple of S'ankara A'charya. 

* M. Saint-Hilaire says : " Un maitre n'a generalement qu'un dis- 
ciple ; un gorou n'a qu'un brahmatchari." Premier Me'moire, Sfc, 
p. 7. Again : " La science, ainsi que j'ai eu occasion de le dire au 
deT)ut de ce me'moire, se transmet, dans Tlnde, habituellement d'un 
seul maitre a un seul disciple." Ibid., p. 254. This is news in India. 
Such cases no longer exist ; and they must always have been excep- 
tional. 

t I have seen a MS., without date, of the Tantra-ch&damani, or 
Dkarma-mimdnsd-sangraha, an elementary Mimansa disquisition, by 
Krishnadeva, son of Kama A'charya, which professes to be in the 
hand-writing of that person. I incline to consider the age of the 
MS. to be, at the very least, a couple of centuries. 

J Author of the S'&rira-kdrikd-bhdsJiya, or Karik&riha-vinis chaya, 
a dissertation on the following enigmatical couplet, which its eluci- 
dator claims to take from the Mahdbhdrata : 

The dissertation is in four sections ; one being allotted to each 
quarter of the distich. 

§ Divyasinha Mis'ra has written a commentary, by name Sfarira* 
kdrikd-bhdshya-vdrttika, on the work mentioned in the last note. He 
styles himself fellow-student of Prasadamadhava Yogin, under Vij- 
nana Bhikshu ; and he eulogizes Prasadamadhava as the most eminent; 
of their master's disciples. 
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The following is as complete a list as I am at present able 
to draw up, of works treating exclusively of the Sankhya. 

I. The Sanlchya-Jcdrilcd,* by Tswarakrisbna. Commen- 
taries on it are : 

A. The Sdnkliya-Mrikd-bhdshya, by Gaudapada, supposed 
to be one with the preceptor of Govinda, of whom S ankara 
Acharya was disciple.f 

* I return to this work for a moment. Coupling it with th 

Sanfchya-pravachana, Colebrooke says, that both " may be considered 

to be genuine and authoritative expositions of the doctrine ; and, 

the more especially, as they do not, upon any material point, appear 

to disagree." Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 234. 

On the subject of Is'wara, the Sdnkhya-pravachana asserts, that 
there is no proof of his existence. May it not be, that Ts'wara- 
krishna, since he avoids any such declaration, thought differently P 
Possibly he would have denied, that the Sankhya, as he held it, even 
implicitly rejects TsVara. 

The original Sanskrit of the Sdnkhya-MriM, unaccompanied by 
any commentary, has been published by Professor Lassen : also, in 
Eoman characters, by M. G. Pauthier. These verses have been 
translated into Latin, by Professor Lassen ; into German, by Dr. 
C. J. H. "Windischmann ; into English, by Colebrooke ; and into 
French, by MM. G. Pauthier and Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire. 

t See Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 233. S'ankara 
lived at " the close of the eighth, or beginning of the ninth, cen- 
tury." Id., Oid. 9 Vol. I., p. 332. Dr. P. H. H. Windischmann 
thinks, that he died not long before the year 750. Sancara, sive de 
Theologumenis Vedanticorurn, p. 42. 

The notion, that Gaudapada was pupil of S'uka, the son of Vyasa, 
is generally received by the Brahmans. See, for this association, 
Colebrooke's reference to the S? ankara-digvijaya : Miscellaneous Es- 
says, Vol. I., p. 104. 

Gangadhara Saras wati, author of the Dattdtreya-charitra, a metri- 
cal composition in the Marathi language, deduces his own discipular 
descent, through S'uka and Gaudapada, from S'iva, as follows : 
S'ankara, Vishnu, Brahma, Vasishtha, S'akti, Paras'ara,. Vyasa, S'uka, 
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B. The Sanlchya-tattwa-lcaumudi, or Sdnkhya-kaunvudi, by 
V£cbaspati Misra, pupil of M&rtandatilaka Sw&min.* It has 
been annotated in 

a. The Tattwa-ltaumtidi-vydkhyd, by Bh&ratf Yati, pupil of 
Bodha Aranya Yati. 

GaudapAda Acharya, Govinda Acharya, S'ankara Acharya, Vis'wa- 
rtipa, Bodha Giri, Jnana Giri, Sinhala Giri, Ts'wara Tirtha, Nrisinha 
Tirtha, Vidyd Tirtha, S'iva Tirtha, Bharati Tirtha, Vidy* 'Aranya, 
S rip&da, Vidya' Tirtha, Malaya Ananda, Deva Tirtha, Vrinda Saras- 
wati, Yadavendra Saraswati, Krishna Saras wati, Nrisinha Saraswati, 
and Gangaclhara Saraswati. Gangadhara had seven fellow-students, 
all bearing the title of Saraswati : Bala, Krishna, Upendra, Madhava, 
Sadananda, Jnanajyoti, and Siddhendra. 

The Mitdkshard, a commentary on the Brahmasbtra, by Annam 
Bhatta, son of Tirumala, contains a list, identical, down to S'ankara 
Acharya, with the foregoing ; except that Vasish^ha is preceded by 
Brahma and Brahma. 

Gaudapada, it appears credible, belonged to the very precinct of 
the age of fable. 

Gaudapada's scholia on the Sdnkhya-kdrikd, including the memo- 
rial verses, were jAiblished, by Professor Wilson, at Oxford, in 1837, 
Prefixed to the originals is the Professor's translation of the scholia, 
accompanying Colebrooke's version of the text. 

* The Sdnkhya-katmudi was published in Calcutta, in the Samvat 
year 1905, or A. D. 1848 : pp. 49, small 8vo. 

Colebrooke — Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 233, — seems to be 
of opinion, that the title of Tattwa-kaumudl is applied to Vachas- 
pati's work only by comparatively recent abbreviation. But the 
concluding distich of the book itself, if not spurious, contains the 
shorter form. It also occurs in the list of Vdchaspati's works, as 
detailed at the end of his Bhamati-nibandha ; and in MAdhava 
Acharya's Sarva-dars'ana-sangrdha. 

Vichaspati's exact age has not yet been discovered. But he is 
mentioned, as are Udayaua and Pras'astapdda, in the Nydya-sara- 
vichdra of Bhatta Eaghava, which was written in the S'aka year 
1174, or A. D. 1252 ; and he quotes from Bhoja, who was reigning 
in A. D. 1042. 
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b. The Tattwdmava, or Tattwdmrita-praMs'ini, by Raghava 
Xnanda Saraswati, disciple of Adwaya Ananda, disciple of 
Vis'wes'wara. 

c. The Tattwa-chandra* by N&rayana Tirtha, who studied 
under Vasudeva Tirtha and R&magovinda Tirtha. 

d. The Kaumudi-prabhd, by Swapnes'wara, son of V&- 
hinis'a. 

e. The Sdnkhya-tattwa-vildsa, Sdnkhya-vritti-prakds'a, or 
Sdnkhydrtha-sarikhydyika, by Raghun&tha Tarkavfigis'a Bhat- 
tacharya, son of S'ivar&ma Chakravartin, son of Chandravandya, 
son of K&s inatha, son of Balabhadra, son of Sarv&nanda Mis'ra. 
This is little more than a jejune epitome of the Sdnkhya-kau- 
mudi, with a preface briefly explaining the Tattwa-samdsa, 
which it repeats. 

f. The Sdnkhya-tattwa-vibhakara.f 

- (J. The Sdn&hya-chancfoika, by Ndrayana Tfrtha. 

D. The Sdnkhya-kaumudi, by R&makrishna Bhatjacharya, 
who is said to borrow freely from the author of the work last 
named. J 

II. The Tattwa-samdsa,§ expositions of which are : 



* Of this work I have seen only a fragment of the beginning, 
going over Vachaspati's elucidation of the first eight Kdrikds. 

Two couplets, which appear in the Sankhya-pravachana-bMsTiya as 
if by its author, are cited by N&rayana. He may, then, have come 
after Vijnana Bhikshu. 

f This work I know only from the first volume of Dr. Albrecht 
Weber's Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Koniglichen Bibli* 
othek. Berlin: 1853, p. 638. Dr. Weber is in doubt whether its 
author's name be, or be not, Vans'idhara. 

J See Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 234. Rama- 
krishna'swork I have not seen. Professor Lassen — Oymnosophista : 
Pref. p. ix., — makes it possible, that it bears the second title of 
Sankhya-sdra. Prof. Wilson leaves this point undiscussed. Oxford 
S&nkhya-karika, Preface, p. vii. 

§ Except for its having elicited comments that lay under con- 
tribution philosophical sources presumed to be no longer forthcom- 

G 
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A. The Sarvopakdrini, by a nameless writer. 



ing, the Tattwa-samdsa is of slight importance. It is a mere index 
to the topics of the Sankhya. 

The articles that make it up are variously reckoned by different 
authorities. The Sarvopakdrini counts but twenty-two ; as follows : 

w toto ii I n Stoh fkmxv n ^ ii v%i: ii * ii whwjt:: II a II 
*fiwrc: ii * ii ^*n*ra ii i <rfreini fi * i» *«fat** « c h tot^i- 
ww h t h to iriwro: n \« ii to *\n*: ii u h to *ro wm* it ^ n 
TOrJifror ii w « ^wrfanfireTitfa: iu» h ww gfc h w ii <«- 
*t fwf%: n « < ii *c* *f%^rrtcT: ii t>* ii ^jirro w ii \ c n ^rg^nfror 

^«!W: U U H ffiTOT W II V II M*St *W II *l A fafaV *WT- 
VI « W H *TT^ ^TOTSTHJHJ TOT W*H WT«iT WG<W ^TfT TOftl- 

The topic traigunya-sanchara is given as two, in all the other 
commentaries. It is only by this bisection, that the Sdnkhya-sutra- 
vivarana differs from the Sarvopakdrini ; and thus exhibits twenty- 
three so* called s&tras. 

The Sdnkhya-krama-dipikb recites, at its commencement, twenty- 
five topics, but clearly by error ; as it reduces them to twenty-four, 
by foregoing all explication of the words trividho dhdtusargah, which 
occur after the topic given above as the nineteenth. The MS. from 
which Dr. J. B. Ballantyne printed the work in question, seems to 
be peculiar in reading trividho dhdtu-sansargah. In the preface to 
the Sdnkhya-tattwa-vildsa, where the Tattwasamisa is quoted, as if 
from the Sdnkhya-krama-dipikd, and briefly elucidated, the expres* 
sion trividho dhdtu-sargah is explained by the words vdta-pitta-kapha- 
hhed&t trwidhah, as intending the assemblage of wind, choler, and 
phlegm. 

The Sdnkhya-krama-dipikd gives after No. 22 as above, the words 
4rividham duhkham, as a topic. 

The reading of the Tattwa-ydthdrthya-dipana corresponds with 
that of the Stukhya-krama-dipikd, barring its rejection of trividho, 
Ac, and its considering the words etad ydihdtaihyam as a topic ; thus 
^actually giving twenty-five as the total. 

Kshemfinanda, in his annotations on the Tattwawmfaa, states, 
that it contains twenty-five topics-: but he enumerates only twenty- 
four ; his text being, as far as the words etad ydtMUthyam, identical 
with that of the Tattwa-ydthdrthya-dipana, 
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B. The Sdnkhya-sutra'Vivwrana, also by an anonymous 
author. 



.a_— __^» 



The eighth topic is read, in the Sdnkhya-Mra-vivarana^ adhidau 
vam cha ; and adhidaivatam cha, in the Sdnkhya-krama-dipikd, in the 
Tattwa-ydthdrthya-dlpana, and in Kshemananda on the Tattwa-samdsa. 
The Sarvopakdrini, in its seventeenth topic, is unique in preferring 
dWa to das'adhd. 

The Tattwa-samdsa is generally found appended to Vedanti Maha- 
deva's Sdnkhya-vritti-sdra, and according to the reading of the Sarvo- 
pakdrini. Mahadeva, however, perhaps for the sake of shortness, 
omits the two sentences by which the topics are usually followed. 

Of the Sdnkhya-krama-dipikd I have collated five MSS. 

Another classification of the Sankhya topics, which computes 
them at sixty, is propounded in the commentaries on the Tattwa- 
samdsa, and in the Rdja-vdrttika as quoted in the Sdnkhya-kaumudd 
and Sarvopakdrini. The passage from the R&ja-vdrttika runs as 
follows. 

HTTT1& ^ itotw ftinirr Star t* ^ H 
**vfironhi wftrarHiTJ <$ m *c*c • 

Professor Wilson — Oxford Sdnkhya-kdrikd, pp. 391-2 — completes, 
in some sort, the set of ten "radicals" here included ; but only by 
copying V4chaspati where he supplements the text, and by misunder- 
standing him there and elsewhere. Yachaspati connects astitwa with 
both pwrushu and prakriti ; and yet in order to make but one cate- 
gory of the whole, Professor Wilson makes twos "existence ol 
soul" and " existence of nature." Again, Vachaspati explains s'esha* 
tritti, by sthiti, which he refers to sihMa and sukshma. Professor 
Wilson, dividing, as before, gives two categories, " duration of snb- 
tile" and " that of gross." Viyoga and yoga are left, by Vachaspati, 
unexplained, as being too plain to demand elucidation. Prof. Wilson 
throws them out altogether. 

In an anonymous marginal note to one of my MSS. of the Sdn- 
khya-kdrikd, 1 have found the verses given above from the Rdja- 

G 2 
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C. The Sdnkhya-krama-dipikd, Sdnkhydlankdra, or Sdn- 
Ichya-sutra-prakshepikd ;* likewise of unknown paternity. 

D. The Tattwa-ydlhdrthya-dipana, by Bhdv&ganes 'a Dik- 
shita, son of Bh&v&vis'wan&tha Dikshita, and pupil of Vijn&na 
Bhikshu. 

E. An unnamed volume of annotations, by Kshemananda 
Dikshita,t son of Raghunandana Dikshita. 

III. The Sdnkhya-pravachana, on which but two regular 
commentaries have been ascertained as now extant : 
A. The Aniruddha-vritti, by Aniruddha.J 



vdrttika, with the following stanza in place of their first couplet 
and a half : 

The commentaries on the Tafiwa-samfoa cite the ensuing couplet 
for an enumeration of the ten radicals : 

^m f^m m* **?fa* farfic* m<tM« ^r vx*fw u 

The term astitwa, here used, is explained, by the other commen- 
tators, as it is by V&chaspati. Vis'esha-vrittih is, in some MSS., 
substituted for cha 8* esha-vrittih. Its import is represented as above. 
See, regarding it, the sixty-seventh KdriJed of Fs'warakrishna. 

* This work was published and translated by Dr. J. R. Ballantyrie,- 
in 1850. Its titles were, at that time, unascertained. 

,Dr. Roer — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for 1851,' 
p. 405, — states, that the author of the Sdnkhya-tattwa-vildsa imputes 
this work to Asuri ; but he contests the credibility of the attribu- 
tion, on the showing of the commentary itself. It does not positively 
appear, however, that the author of the Sankhya-tattwa-vilasa is 
speaking of the Sankhya-krama-dipiM. 

.■t The only copy I have inspected of Kshemananda's notes on the 
Tattwa-samdsa, is imperfect in its latter half. 

£ Vijnana Bhikshu refers to him ; and he is named in Raghava 
Ananda's Tattwarnava. 
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a. The Sdnkhya-vritti-sara, by Mahadeva Saraswati,* more 
eommonly called Vedanti Mahadeva, disciple of Swayainpra- 
kas'a Tlrtha, is an abridgment of Aniruddha, but contains 
many original remarks by the epitomist. 

B. The Sdnhhya-pravachana-bhdshya or SdnJchya-bh&shya, 
by Vijnana Bhikshu.f 

* The Gtirvdna-pada-manjari by Varadaraja Bhatta, takes notice 
of a gloss on a Sdnkhya-bhdshya, In the opening couplets to many 
copies of the Laghu-kaumudi, — which was written in Samvat 17.15, 
or A. D. J 658, — Varadaraja is called pupil of Bhattoji Dikshita, and, 
as such, preceded Nages'a Bhatta by two generations. See Cole- 
brooke's Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. II., pp. 12, 13. If, then, it be 
not Mahadeva's epitome which Varadaraja intends, he probably refers 
to some work now lost. 

t It was published by the editor of this volume, in 1854-1856, 
and forms Nos. 94, 97, and 141 of the Bibliotheca Indica. The 
oldest MS. used for it was dated in Samvat J 711, or A. D. 1654. 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, in 1852-1856, published the S&nkhya- 
pravachana, with portions of commentary, and an English transla- 
tion of both, in three volumes. As, in the last two, he has simply 
reprinted the Sanskrit as edited by me, some acknowledgment of 
obligation would not, perhaps, have been more than my due. 

The first edition of the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya bears the 
imprint of Serampore, 1821 : 8vo. pp. 220. This seems to be the 
publication announced as having been projected by " Mr. Carey and 
his assistants," under the auspices of the Council of Fort William, 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal. See Captain Roebuck's Annals 
of the College of Fort William, p. 157. The faults of that impres- 
sion need not now be made the subject of particularization. The 
editors of the volume had the advantage of a manuscript, or manu- 
scripts, much superior to the use they made of their appliances. 

The Sdnkhya-pr a vachana contains 526 aphorisms, that is to say, 
in the six lectures, J 64, 47, 84, 32, 129, and 70, respectively. As 
for this enumeration, even if it had not the support, by express 
declaration, of annotators, yet the tenor of their scholia would, n 
general, authorize it with sufficient distinctness. But it is expressly 
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a. The Laghusdn hya-sutra-vritti, or Laghu^sdnkhya-vritti, 
by Ndgojf Bhafta, or Ndges'a Bhafta Up6dhyaya, is an abstract 
of the last. 

supported, by notation, in all the copies of the pure text that I have 
consulted, and in most of the MSS. of Vijnana's commentary, and 
of Nagoji Bhafta's abstract of it, that I have collated. Anirudha, 
and his epitomist Mahadeva, of whose works such MSS. as I have 
examined likewise have the aphorisms numbered, concur, essentially, 
in the forementioned distribution and aggregate. The only differ- 
ence which they discover consists in halving the 121st aphorism of 
Lecture V. ; thus bringing out 527 as the sum total. 

M. Saint-Hilaire — Premier Memoir e sur le Sdnkhya, p. 6,— com- 
putes the Sankhya aphorisms at 479 ; or 156, 46, 76, 30, 122, and 
69. This came from his trusting, with a confidence not altogether 
scholarlike, the uncritical Serampore volume, which, with other 
faults, frequently gives text as commentary, and sometimes gives 
commentary as text. The consequence, to his essay, of neglecting 
due circumspection and research, is sufficiently disadvantageous. I 
add a couple of specimens. 

Commenting on the fifty-fourth KarikA, M. Saint-Hilaire writes : 

u Lecture 3, soutra 44 [48] : ' En haut, il y a predominance de 
ht bonteV 

" Kapila ne va pas plus loin ; et apres avoir indiquS, comme on Fa 
tu, Texistence des trois mondes en n' indiquant que le monde des 
dieux ou regne la bonte, il ne dit point quelle quality predomine dans 
les mondes qui viennent aprds celui-la. II est probable que la K&rik&, 
en faisant predominer Tobscurite dans le monde inferieur, et le mal 
dans le monde du milieu, se conforme h une tradition des longtemps' 
recne ; mais, dans les axiomes du maitre, ce complement h peu pres 
indispensable de sa pensee n' apparalt pas, et il n'en a rien exprime', 
pas me*me par une de ces reticences qui lui sont si habituelles. II 
faut ajouter que le commentateur des Soutras, Vidjn&na Bhikshou, 
ne s'est pas arr6t£ d'avantage h la doctrine que nous retrouvons dans 
la Karikfc, et qu'a la suite de Kapila il a ornis de parler des deux 
autres mondes, places au-dessous du monde supeneur. II se borne 
a dire que par ' en haut' Kapila comprend le monde qui est an-dessus 
do la terre habitee par les mortels." Premier Memoir e, Ac., pp. 
213, 214. 
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C. The Sdnkhya-taranga, by Vis'wes'waradatta Mis'ra, o* 
Deva Tfrtha Sw&min, but who was more generally known as 

The restoration of III., 49 and 50, which, with the explanations 
of them, do not appear in the Serampore impression of Vijnana, at 
once aeconnts for several items of the fifty-fourth Kdrikd, and com- 
pletely frustrates the criticism just quoted. 

Again : " Colebrooke a fait remarquer (Essays, torn. I., page 232) 
que les Soutras attribute a Kapila mentionnaient le nom de Pantcha- 
sikha. Le fait est exact, et Colebrooke en tirait cette double conse*- 
'quence : d'abord, que les Soutras nVtaient pas de Kapila lui-m&me, 
car il n'aurait pas cite* le nom de son disciple ; et, en second lieu, 
qu' il y avait pour le Sankhya des autorites anteVieures aux Soutras, 
puisqu'ils invoquaient eux-memes le temoignage d'un maitre plus 
ancien qu' eux. J' admets les deux consequences signalees par Cole- 
brooke. Mais il aurait du ajouter que la citation rapportee par lui 
se trouve dans l'avant-dernier soutra de tout le systeme. (Lecture 
6, soutra 68). A cette place, les interpolations ont ete* plus faciles 
certainement que dans le corps merae de l'exposition, et il est fort 
possible qu'une main e'trangere ait glisse* celle-ci a la fin de l'ouvrage. 
Cette simple indication du nom de Pantchasikha ne nous apprend 
d'ailleurs absolument rien sur la vie de ce per son n age ; elle ne fait 
que consacrer le souvenir d'une de ses doctrines.' ' Premier Memoir e, 
<fcc, pp. 253, 254. 

Now, in .the first place, the suggestion broached by M. Saint* 
Hilaire, that VI., 68, as being the penultimate aphorism of the 
Bdnkhya-pravachana, may, not improbably, be an interpolation, is 
weakened by the fact, that it is followed by two aphorisms instead 
of one ; and his objection now lies, on his line of argument, more 
directly against the text commemorating Sanandana, — VI., 69,— 
which, in his reading of Vijnana, is consigned to the notes. Again, 
both he and Colebrooke failed to observe V., 32, which, likewise, in 
Vijnana, as received by the former, is simply a scantling of com- 
mentary. 

The fact, that Panohasikha is mentioned in the S&nkhya-prava* 
ehana, fairly compels the alternative of rejecting all we read of his 
relation to Kapila, or of adopting the view, that Kapila was not 
the author of those sentences in their present shape. I cannot 
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believe that he was. In point of style, for one thing, they have 
not, as I have before remarked, the slightest flavour of antiquity. 

Vedanti Mahadeva', annotating V., 32, infers, simply from Pancha- 
s'ikha's name being given in the singular number, that the aphorist 
purposes to mark him as a separatist. The singular must, then, be 
taken to indicate, as compared with the plural, an inferior degree of 
respect. But Sanandana, though dignified with the title of Achdrya t 
is yet spoken of in the singular number. Mahadeva's words are : 

In the Mahdbhdrata, XII., 11875, Panchas'ikha is assigned to the 
family of Paras' ara ; and the same poem, XII., 7895, speaks of his 
mother, Kapila. 

At XII., 7886, of the MahdbMrata, it is said : 

*HTOF qrfire ^T^JT: VXHf* TOTqfira I 

" I can imagine, that he whom the Sankhyas call Kapila, the 
mighty sage, the patriarch, is, in person, under this form, exciting 
our admiration." 

Such is the unmistakable sense of the stanza ; and so thinks 
Nilakantha Chaturdhara : ^ *rfa^f: I TT*T wfsmW^fiT I W^rfiw^rra 
?HiWTOJ Yet Professor Wilson understands the meaning to be, that 
Panchas'ikha is there " named .... Kapila." Oxford Sdnkhya-karikd, 
p. 190. Dr. Weber repeats this mistake : " als auch Kapila heisst." 
Indische Studien, Vol. I., p. 433. 

A Bangali translation of the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bh&shya, entitled 
Sdnkhya-bhdshd-sangraha, was undertaken by Ram aj ay a Tarkalankara 
Hh attach ary a, son of Mrityunjaya. So, at least, the work itself sets 
forth: but the Friend of India for J 823, No. VIII., p. 567, makes 
them to be joint translators, and adds, that they were, the last- 
named in succession to the other, " chief pandits in the Supreme 
Court." Mrityunjaya, surnamed Vidyalankara, had previously been 
head-pandit in the College of Fort- William. This version conforms 
very closely to the Serampore edition of the original, from which, 
while still unpublished, it appears to have been prepared. How 
much of the translation was executed, or how much of it was printed, 
I am unable to say. All that I have seen of it is a fragment of 168 
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It is a fanciful performance, of slight extent; and of little 
value,* 

IV, The Rdja~vdrttika, complimentarily ascribed to Bhoja, 
King of Dh£ra,t is, probably, a complete body of Sankbya 
doctrine. 

V, The SdnhJiya-sdra, by Vijnana Bhikshu, lays out the 
whole of the Sankhya system within a small compass, and yet 
perspicuously. 

VI, The S&nihya-tattwa-pradipa, by Kaviraja Yati, dis- 
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octavo pages, breaking off, abruptly, in the midst of the commentary 
on the eighty-ninth Aphorism of the first Lecture — according to my 
numbering. The volume was published at Serampore, in 1818. It 
opens with a short preface in Sanskrit ; and it gives the But r as in 
the original language, and in large characters. 

At Benares I have inspected a manuscript translation, in the pro- 
vincial dialect, of the Sdnkhya-pravachana and of Vijnana's exposi. 
tion in abstract. The author was Ahitagni Kakshapala Dtibe ; 
who also showed me Hindi versions, made by himself, on a like 
model, of the Yoga, Nyaya, Vais'eshika, Vedanta, and Mimansa 
Aphorisms, and of S'andilya's Sentences on Devotion. Each of the 
translations was accompanied, like that of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, 
by a Hindi gloss, abridged from the Sanskrit. 

* Its author owed his epithet to his wearing a cleft stick on his 
tongue, during the latter years of his life, as a check on loquacity. 
Vis'wes'waradatta died at Benares about ten years ago. His pre* 
ceptor was one Vidya Aranya Tirtha, a Saraswata Brahman. The 
Sdnkhya-taranga belongs to a series of tracts called, collectively, 
S'H-Ms'l-rdja-sdgara. I have seen at least twelve or fifteen works 
by its author, who composed largely in Hindi and Marathi, no less 
than in Sanskrit. 

t For this appropriation I am indebted to the learned Pandit 
Kas'inatha S'astri Ashtaputre, late of the Benares College. The 
Pandit is by far too well acquainted with Bhoja's commentary on 
the Yogastitra, to have mistaken it for the Itaja-vdrtUka. The 
latter treatise, he assures me, was in his possession for several years, 
during which he constantly lectured on it to his pupils. 

H 
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ciple of Vaikunflia, is a composition of similar scope, but of 
inferior value. 

VII. The Sdnkhydrtha-tattwa-pradipiM, by Bhatta Kes ava, 
son of Sad£nanda, son of Bhatta Kes'ava, resembles the last, 
and is not a work of much account.* > 

In the Sankhya-sdra we have the best known existing 
treatise in which to study the system ascribed to Kapila. This 
treatise consists of two sections, in prose and in verse, re- 
spectively. The first section is in three chapters, treating of 
emancipation as the fruit of discriminative apprehension, of 
the character of such apprehension, and of that from which 
spirit is to be discriminated. f The second section contains 
seven chapters, explanatory of the nature of spirit, of the 

-— - — -— .. , ..- - . . , - L 

* Colebrooke speaks of a work entitled Sangraha, having to do 
with the Sankhya. I do not recall having met, in the course of my 
researches, with any reference to it. See Miscellanous Essays, Vol, 
I!, p. 234. 

The Sankhya-rnukt&vali, by Vo<Jhu, is the name of a Sankhya work 
possibly now, or once, in existence ; if the bare word of a man who 
has declared to me, that he once possessed and perused a copy of it, 
is to be received. But I strongly suspect that he fabricated the 
title of the treatise, for the occasion. 

Mr. William Ward has published a list of Sankhya compositions, 
in his work on the Hindus ; Vol. II., p. 121 : 8vo. ed. of 1822. That 
list is, however, one mass of errors, and errrors almost too gross to 
deserve advertence. It assigns the Kapila-bhdshya to Vis'wes'wari, 
perhaps instead of Vijn&nes'wara, as one sometimes hears Vijnana 
Bhikshu incorrectly called ; while it speaks of the Sankhya-prava- 
chana-bhdshya as a distinct composition, and neglects to name its 
author. V&chaspati Mis'ra's Sdnkhya-kaumudi is, in like manner, 
duplicated. This for a sample. 

t In that chapter, the third, there is much about the term guna. 
At p. 6, supra, a note on the subject has been promised ; but, for 
the present, it must be postponed. In the meantime, the reader is 
referred to my translation of Pandit Nehemiah Nflakantha's Rational 
"Refutation, &c, pp. 42, etc. 
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distinction between spirit and what is not spirit, of coercion 
of the mind, of emancipation in the body,* and of supreme 
emancipation. 

But for my being on the point of leaving India, with no 
thought of returning, I should append to this preface a full 
translation of the Sdn&hya-sdra, accompanied by annotations, f 

The following pages were printed from two undated manu- 
scripts. One of them I procured at Benares ; and the other 
belongs to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. For the readings 
of the latter, I have to thank Mr. Cowell, the Society's Secre- 
tary. Though I spared no pains in the quest, no other manu- 
scripts but those I have used were obtainable ; and my text, 
I am well aware, is not immaculate. 
Camp Tappd, 

State of Gwalior, 
March 15, 1862. 



* Colebrooke represents the Sankhya-sdra as being a " treatise on 
the attainment of beatitude in this life." Miscellaneous Essays, 
Vol. I., p. 231. That topic is one of two to which its concluding 
chapter only is devoted. 

t Mr. Ward's version of the Sdnkhya-sdra, with all its imperfec- 
tions, is of some value. It will be found in his work on the Hindus, 
Vol. II., pp. 121-172 of the octavo edition printed in 1822. 
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